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INTEREST COST AND THE BUSIN] 
Introductio 


In the December numbe1 the Americ. ew, Mr. 


Carl Snyder, discussing the interest ri F n t business 
evele, made a rv able arguinent 


interest cost factor 


in the evele. manu 
facturers.” say 
business cycle. 


aftermath of bi a rule, 


in evidence until some and in 


peculation has begun.” 
A part of his cogent re: ning is stat followin “To sum 
up, then, we see that the gre: * loan funds in the United 


States is put out ot interest. that is 


stable in the senss as a rule, the rates va slowly over a 


series 
of years and show little of the cyclical type of fluctuation. In turn, 
likewise, the bulk of bank funds are lc ined at rates of interest which 
vary within rather narrow limits. The rates which vary widely affect 
a relatively small portion of funds loaned, and the extremely variabl 
rates an extremely small portion.” 

It seems a fair statement of Mr. Snyder's position to say that the 
rates on the bulk of loans ars quit table and that what fluctuation 
there is in these rates comes about “: ly and in response to influences 
which have little to do, r latively, with the cycie ol what » call 
‘business.’ *” Apparently when sp ing trade ¢ or what 


we call “business.” he means the ical trade. In 


relation to this trade cycle, hi ates, th very little 


‘Interest cost is the charge in payment for e of borrowed mone Naturally, 
it bears a percentage " to th rmount of mor ‘ ) vhich is the 
rate of interest. The interest rate and t in are > ty s of inter 
cost. The trend of the ratio of gross income (mo f which is st cost 
borrowers) to earning assets indicates the c! ( he of t cost 
approximately the rate of interest charged by 

"AMERICAN Economic Revirw, XV, pp. 697 

Ibid., p. 690. 

‘Ibid., p. 690. 
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fluctuation nfluence of the changes in the price 
level. In ot fluctuation in the bulk of interest is 
due to “in n the volume of business. These 
Ir. Snyder states, “to a changing general 
level of Ce 

I wish to d yroposition, which I offer in partial 
refutation of } First. the bulk of bank loans ar 
negotiated at ither abruptly, and in a larg: 
proport litions incident to business cycles, 
Second , loing business is a significant part of 
the total cost Third, that the fluctuation in the bulk 
of interest d gnificantly affect the cost of doing 
business, and lecisive factor in the business cycle.” 


the Rate on Loans 


There is ne Huctuation in the rate on commercial 
paper or the , for Mr. Snyder notes that there is 
a considerabl se rates. But he believes this fluc 
tuation is rel nt. because such loans, i. e., call loans 
and commer so small a part of the total loans. 

Mr. Snyd ent may be regarded as “about 
the standard re settled and wealthy portions of 
the United St out, without regard to trade cycles 
or anything ely for his argument, he then admits 
that this is n »f the larger banks in the larger cities, 
where thers ty The range of variability in this 
class of loa ut 414, to 7 per cent, 1919 to 1924, 
which is a la Mir. Snyder believes this body of loans com- 
prises only commercial loans, out of about 125 
billions of tot for money loaned by all persons for 
all purposes conclusion quoted in the introduction 
above. 

In pointing tuation in the interest rate on the bulk 
of loans ha timated and minimized, I shall use three 
classes of dat » OF gross income of national banks to 
their earning the fluctuation in the prices of long 
time securit) tion in the reciprocal of these prices ; 
third,—the fl tio of interest expense to net sales and 
to profits in trading concerns. I shall attempt to 
show that t bear rates of interest which fluctuate 


ol actly conditions. 


AMERICAN t., pp. 684-689. 
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The cost of interest is shown rather clearly in the accompanying 
This chart shows the trend of the ratio of gross earnings of 


chart.” 


% 


PERCENTAGE OF ANNUAL GROSS 
EARNINGS T0 EARNING ASSETS 


CHICAGO AND CLEVELAND 
NATIONAL BANKS 
1888 TO 1924 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND #eee BEGINNING OF CRI + 
ay 


o 
we 


1390 1200 1905 


national banks to earning assets in Chicago and Cleveland, 1888 to 


1924. 


While the ratio of gross earnings or income to earning assets 


*One of my students, Norman Greenwood, assisted in the statistical analysis which 
is the basis for this chart. 
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ite of interest, nor yet quite the 
income of banks to loans and 
vy closely approximates the per- 
and investments. Gross incon 


rest. But Table I shows that 


rEREST AND Discount Recervep 


BANKS TO: 


Average earning assets of 
national banks 


Y City Chicago) Clevelan 
”) 5 5 24 6.20 
{ 5 29 5.43 § 73 
6.74 6.15 6 54 
Q 18 7.39 6.93 
146 6 96 5 R1 
6 01 6 71 505 50 
7 5.75 5 04 5 08 


nceone of national banks. In 


t, would follow very much the sam 


ould take all banks as a group. 
sents the trend of interest rates 


ney, especially in New York, to 


income from sources other than 


eat bulk of bank income. Thi 


ARNINGS TO EarNING AsseTs IN 


LATED TO Masor CRISES 


Chicago Cleveland 
6.95 5.50 
54 5.95 
6 78 5.92 

0 5.96 
6.70 6.56 
6.28 5.33 
5.74 5.09 
5.60 6.53 

81 6.10 
6.47 7.02 
8.05 7.65 
6.61 6.44 
5.55 5 .80 
5.53 6.05 
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right half of Table I shows a large fluctuation in the ratio of interest 
income to earning assets. 

The accompanying chart, then, through this income ratio (ratio 
of gross income to earning assets) accurately shows the trend of the 
average interest rate charged by banks, 1888-1924, or at least shows 
the approximate trend of average interest rates on bank loans. 

There are two kinds of fluctuations shown in this chart. First and 
more evident, there is the long downward trend to 1899 and the long 
upward trend from 1899 to 1924. Second, there are cyclical short 
time fluctuations of significant proportions within these long-time 
trends. While the long-time changes in the rate of interest cost are 
more apparent than the short-time changes, it is also evident that the 
short-time cyclical fluctuations in the rate of interest are important. 
And the shortness of the time within which these changes in interest 
costs come about, adds to the significance of the changes, and adds to 
the hazards incident to business affairs. It would seem that Mr. 
Snyder minimized these cyclical changes, and that he believes even the 
long-time changes are relatively unimportant. He says: “In the last 
twenty-five or thirty years the drift of long-time interest rates, as 
of bond yields and even the long-term averages of commercial paper 
and other interest rates, has corresponded more closely with changes 
in the general level of prices than to any other influence.” It is to the 
cyclical changes in interest cost that I wish to direct attention, rathe: 
than to the long-time changes. 

Mr. Snyder points out that business and speculation may not be the 
controlling forces affecting changes in the interest rate. He very 
correctly points out that the change in money value may be the most 
important influence affecting changes in the interest rate; but he seems 
to believe that the influence of the change in the value of money on the 
interest rates as a practical matter is the exceptional thing. He says, 
after discussing business and speculation: “The further fact we have 
to consider is that, again under exceptional conditions, forces may 
arise more potent in their influence upon interest rates than either, 
as has been notably the case in the last ten years. That is the changing 
value of money itself........ When the currency of the country, or 
its equivalent, is debased in value, in due course interest rates will 
rise.” The debasement of the currency is “evidenced in the corre 
sponding rise in commodity values,” and this “brings an cquivalently 


"Earning assets in this study include overdrafts and customer's liability on 
account of acceptances. These bear a very small ratio to loans and investment 
Interest-income had not been segregated from gross income until 1918, so could not 
be used for this study except for the period since 1918. Figures on earning assets 
are the yearly average of the earning assets as shown in the comptroller’s periodic 
reports. 

*AmrnicaN Economic Review, op. cit., p. 694 
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urged dema 1 to take care of a given volume of 

ide at the hig and e versa,” 

Furtherm« ) eve that Mr. Snyder considers all this 
exceptional | iks of the long-time interest rates as 
following clos twenty-five years on the general level of 
prices 

It is not ne that the long-time sweep of the price 
level is the o1 ces which affects the interest rates. 
It is true tha price level tends to result in greater 
expansion of pansion of deposits, lower ratio of 
reserves to d sing interest rates. The rise in the 
price level ove f time, such as two years, will have this 
result. Simila price level for a short period of time, 
such as two o tend to result in contraction of loans 
and deposits, tios, and a fall in interest rates. It is 
a mistake to a it only the long-time changes in price 
level apprecia leposits, reserve ratios, and interest 
rates, if such a f is to be used as the basis for financial 
policy. The t indicates short-time changes in the 
cost of inte! yrrespond pretty closely to short 
time changes } Reserve ratios and interest rates are 
constantly ( a result of changes in prices of 
commodities 

The extent the income ratio can be noted also 
from Table I ' nd Chicago the ratio was highest in 
1891, being 6 05 per cent respe ctively, if we consider 
the period of ratio in 1891 in New York exceeded 
that of 1889 , and in Chicago by 7.3 per cent. The 
ratio in 189] 1894 by 28 per cent in New York, and 
in ( hicago by 

In the de] | the income ratio was highest in 1921 
in all parts o [his ratio in 1921 in New York was in 
excess of the 1 r cent, and in Chicago by 44 per cent. 
Likewise in 19 s of the 1924 ratio in New York by 41 
per cent, and ‘5 per cent. There is a similar fluctu 
ation in Cl 1921 the income ratio was 25 per cent 
above that of Qa cent above that of 1923. If we note all 
banks (natio : New York, the ratio in 1921 was 27 per 
cent in exces tio, and 30 per cent above that of 1924. 
The rate of 1 25 less than in 1924.’ 

The fluctuat f interest cost would no doubt be shown 

*Ibid., 692-694 

“See also Va Business Economics, pp. 18-23. 

1925, p. 869 
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even more Clearly if data for individual banks were presented than for 
large groups of banks, such as those of the large cities or other geo 
graphic areas. When over a period of two or three years, the rate 
of interest cost rises or falls in large groups of banks from 25 to 50 
per cent, as is shown by Tables I and II, it is evident that the cost of 
doing business is changing considerably, if interest cost is a significant 
part of the total cost of doing business. No doubt the figures for 
many individual banks would show even greater fluctuation in the ratio. 
We must conclude, then, that the fluctuation in the income ratio, thus 
indicating fluctuation in the interest rate, shows great fluctuation in 
interest cost. 

Some minor cycle fluctuations may be seen in the following table of 
percentage excess in the income ratio at designated times over other 


designated times at Chicago. 


Minor Fruvervarions ix Income Ratio ar 


| Ow Exce 5S Ol high eriods over designated low veriods 
! 
Preceding high high 
1899 1898 1i% 1901 
1905 1903 — 25 1907 38 
1909 1907 26 1911 56 
1912 1911 38 1913 1 


It is seen from this table that even the Huectuations in minor cycles 
at Chicago are hardly minor fluctuations. This table is based on 
vearly averages, and thus does not show the largest fluctuations. 


Interest Cost of Long-time Money 


The trend of interest cost may be observed in the trends of the 
reciprocal of the prices of bonds and of the prices of bonds. It has 
often been observed that the trend of the reciprocal of the prices of 
bonds has a high correlation with the trend of the rate of interest. 
This relation is closer even than is usually observed. If the prices of 
bonds and the rate of interest are plotted over a long period of years 
on the base of their respective standard deviations, the two are seen to 
have a very close reciprocal relation. The coefficient of correlation 
between the average price of 40 bonds and the rate of interest on com- 
mercial paper, 1920 to 1925, is 98 (minus .98). 

“Survey of Current Business, Dec., 1925, p. 3; Adams, Economics of Business 
Cycles, p. 87; Babson, Business Barometers, p. 106. 
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s table that t cost in 1921 was considerably greates 
in in 1919. For instanee, in the retail jewelry trade the per 
tage of interest to 1 2 per cent in these two vears, 
19 to 1921, % Csalie gro ry trade the percentage o} 
est increased 26 per nt from 1918 to 1921. In the retail shoe 
istry th Wil I t 
In all three of the oO rchandising mentioned above—retail 
velry, reta una rocel ther i slowing Ip 
furnover, nwo d na t i ni t Cost im Ve tion to 
14 to 1922; 1 rtt » inte t reased 50 cent In 
tH | uray } did interest 
+ 
( \ 
{ 
\\ e tl CO i Lin ol t eferred to above 
ho io a Ca Oo ir by i} vet there is considerable 
il ) ) tl iit 
ost no doubt ti t | oximat st of interest in elation to 
| ( da sho il fl ctuatior 0 con det mol nt 
n the cost of interest 
\ we returt on earnin assets fluctuate tl returns 
it individ ba more; interest cost varies 
lustry t n inte t lon ong-time nvestments fluctuate 
iC fluctuation va s Irom re on to region. Be sides, the rates charged 
» individual firms and bus vary, due to difference In risks in 
ed by the hank. No de the hnancial pos tion oO 
strong position, fluctuate 


proportion of firms which cldom show a 


nore than the financial po on of stronger concerns. A large portion 
of interest is payment fo ly, in addition to t payment for the wse 
of funds. Since this risk lement fluctuate with the changes in 
financial position nt to the bu a le. the intere st paid by 

“Converse, Mari no Met) ‘ Copeland, Problems im 


Varketing, 790-797 
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large proport ir the maximum risks) fluctuates. 
This interest f in the interest charged stronger 
firms. This f than the average fluctuation, result 
ing in rapid cl st, may have a great effect on the 
busines Outio 

W het! t n interest cost are really signifi 
cant depends t an appreciable part of the 


eral hundred retail stores, 
over a period 22, 2.38 per cent of net sales. 
For a large n he interest cost was 1.75 per 
cent of net sa ible of 57 large industrial cor 
porations co! total assets, and comprised 

Pr Cost To Exprnses, 1918-22, 

| DIN 
1091 19 
0.6 19 2? 
Dey 8.9 9.0 
WI ( 19.8 18.0 
6 per cent of tl s. Bonds and mortgages payable 
amounted to lf ts, and no doubt banks held a large 
part of these } rds, these concerns were borrowing 
from banks p. 10 or 15 per cent of their total 
capital. Publi tric stations borrowed much more 
heavily. In 19 kinds of manufacturing concerns 
was .9 per cent This interest cost was 14 per cent 
more than the d | by the manufacturing concerns, and 
was 57.5 pel sation paid to the officials of these 
concerns. In | per cent of the gross income went to 
pay interest ind related industries it was 54 
per cent of net g and quarrying was 45 per cent.” 
*Converse, Ma } p. 350 


“Converse, M pp. 349-50: Lincoln, Applied Business 
finance, pp. 288, 
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The importance of interest cost seems even greater if we consider it 
in relation to other expenses. ‘Table IV shows the percentage ratio of 
interest cost to other expenses. This table shows that in these classes 
of stores the interest cost ranges from 7 per cent to 22 per cent of 
other expenses, or an average of 14.7 per cent of other expenses. 

One way to measure the importance of interest is to compare it with 
the net profits remaining after interest is paid. The net income of a 
business (depending upon the definition of net income) may include the 
return on two classes of equities,—namely, ownership and creditorship. 
Interest goes to certain classes of creditors, and profit to the owners. 
If there is fluctuation in net income, interest remaining the same, such 
fluctuation would be shown in the profit. Increase in interest rate 
would take another part of net income. 

Table V shows the relationship between interest cost and profits in 
seven different classes of trading concerns. Interest is shown as a per 
centage of profit. In 1918 interest was 57 per cent of profit, in 1919 
it was 55.5 per cent of profit, and in 1920 it was 208 per cent of 
profit. In 1921, in two out of three classes of trades for which data 
are available, net income was not sufficient even to pay interest, and in 
the third class interest was 225 per cent of profit. In 1922 in the 
one class of firms for which data are available, interest was 340 per cent 
of profit. It is evident that interest cost as compared to profit 
became a very significant cost in the depression of 1920-22. No doubt 
the owners considered interest cost as a significant factor in the cycle. 


Taste V.—Percentace Rario or Interest Cost to Ner Prorir 
Depuctep) 1918-22, ror DesigNatep Crasses or Travinc 


Class of firms 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Wholesale grocers 83 &4 320 See (1 340) 
Ketail “i 39 50 below 

“hardware 50 57 
shoes 33 250 
“drugs 49 
jewelry 60 145 see (2) 
below 
Department stores. 117 225 
(1) Net loss (interest deducted from profit) of 1.9 per cent of net sales 


While there are several reasons why net profits may decline as 
prosperity increases toward the peak of the cycle, undoubtedly increas 
ing interest cost is one of the causes. Interest rates increase slowly 
at first; and, later, as reserves are depleted somewhat more, the rates 
rise faster. The increasing cost, partly due to rise in interest rates, 
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Since interest cost is an important cost, and fluctuates in large 


proportions in accordance with cyclical data, it enters into consider 
ations of business policy. As it inert ases, 1t comes to be a major factor 
in determining the policies of lenders and borrowers, and thus aids i1 


bringing on a new stage of the business evyele. This 


Is tru tol thr 
bulk of loans, bank loans as well as long-time loans; and thus thers 


seems not to be sufficient warrant for the conclusion that the great 


bulk of loans are put out at rates of interest which vary only “slowly 
over a series of years and show little of the cyclical type of fluctuation.” 
It would seem that the claims of economists that the trend of interest 


rates not only indicates business conditions but also acts as a causa 


factor of prime importance in the business cycle, are sound, \s a 
causal factor, interest cost materially affects production, construction, 
earnings, security and commodity prices, and gold movements. At 
the same time it is also affected by these factors. Interest cost is thus 
one of the fundamental and primary clements in | 


business evele, 
Watpo F. 
Lawrence College. 
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iking calls for an extended con- 

ts Ordinarily, the New Jersey Public 
largely on the cost of the service 
court decisions. however, a schedulk 
s frequently modified because of 
ason of the fact that the cost of the 
ervice to the individual.’ Since th 
the basis for utility rate making, it is 
ind, not only for the plant as a whole, 
lass of the service, should be a fair 
lity service may vitally affect not 
stribution, but the industrial and 


communities, and the conditions 
are carried on. Unless such rates 
st certain that some plants will earn 
e entitled to earn. Again, some con- 
more than a fair share of the total 
ss. Such inequalities will enable some 
ense and ruin of others. 

ing of reasonable utility rates consists 
total cost of the service, and what pro 
borne by each of the different branches 
ent classes of consumers or individua! 
branches. Rates must be scientifically 

pays for the cost of the service.’ 
igh to attract capital legitimately into 
nough to yield only reasonable profits 
ition upon a fair value of the property 
Rates that are too low will eventually result 
g of development, and sometimes a dis- 
[‘o determine these rates requires the fullest 
of the property and the business that 
ic, a classification of the items of ex- 
nt of these items among the respective 
It takes into account depreciation, 
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er of the Utilities Division of the Commission. 
ered to by the Commission in utility rate making, 
Lighting and Power Rates,” Annals of the American 
Science, Vol. LIII-IV, May, 1914, p. 289. 
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interest on investment and profit, and the character of the service 
rendered.” 

The processes followed in determining the rates for each class of 
utility are similar. The fair value of the property used and useful in 
rendering the service is first ascertained. While courts have held that 
the fair value of the property must be ascertained at the time of the 
inquiry, this value is not necessarily synonymous with the cost to re 
produce the property at current unit prices.’ It is largely determined 
from those facts which show the origina! cost and the cost of repro 
ducing the property and business, both new and in their existing 
condition. A fair rate of return on the fair value of the property is 
fixed. This vate is mostly found from facts which indicate the rate at 
which the capital and the business ability can be had for the utility in 
question, and for other enterprises where conditions are similar. The 
condition of the investment market in general and other facts of this 
nature are likewise considered. The total amount of return is found 
by applying the fair rate of return to the fair value referred to. To 
the amount of return are added operating expenses, under efficient and 
economical management, taxes, and an allowance for uncollectibk 
bills. Depreciation is also included in operating expenses, and is 
usually found from the cost of and the length of the useful life of the 
property actually involved, as well as from the total cost and com 
posite life of the plant as a whole. ‘The sum of these items constitutes 
the basis of the cost of service.” From the total operating revenue the 


Commission deducts miscellaneous revenue. The remainder represents 


revenue to be derived from the proper service of the utility. A scheduls 
of rates is then calculated which is estimated to produce the total 
operating revenue. If the service is adequate and the individual rates 


do not exceed the value of the service, the schedule of rates so calculated 
is usually fixed by the Commission and made effective by order 
the utility is permitted to file the rates.’ 


In dealing with rate making, a further analysis is necessary to show 
> > 


; or 


the nature of the operating expenses. All expenses in utility rate 
making fall under three general heads according to the cost of the 
service principle as practiced by the New Jersey Commission, viz., 

‘See “Schedule of Rates, Hackensack Water Co., 1917,” vol. V, Report of the 
Board of Public Utilitu Commissioners of New Jersey, p. 176 (Hereafter 
designated as N. J. P. U. C. R.). 

*Petty, op. cit., p. 1. 

*Erickson, op. cii., pp. 238-39. 

"Petty, p. 1. 

*Petty, p. 1. 

*Ibid., p. 2, et seq. 
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ce items are allocated among the different de pecrtine nts of the service 
ind distributed over the different classes of consumers. ‘lo obtain 
these results an analysis must be made of a number of accounts and a 
ass Of data. For example, in practically every water utility two 
distinct services are rendered: (1) The supplying of large quantities 
of water, usually under high pressure, for relatively short periods of 
time for fire protection. This is a public use. (2) The supplying of 
water at all times for domestic, commercial and industrial uses. This 
s a private use. 

Until scientific investigations are made, the general opinion was 
prevalent, especially where municipal plants were operated, that the 
commercial and industrial revenues should pay the entire cost of 
operating the plant. Plants privately owned, and operating under a 
franchise, seemed to incline toward this position. Even today ther 
appears to be a wide difference of opinion among engineering authorities 
as to what proportion of the total expense should be borne by each 
class of consumers. Some contend that the fire service should pay 
interest only on the excess investment above what would be required of 
a plant to render general service. Others claim that the plants are 
more frequently designed for fire protection and that the serving of 
private users is incidental. The Commission in its decisions considers 
that both branches are coérdinate. The question of the cost of fire 
service, the Commission maintains, requires a fair and just distribution 
of the total expenses of the plant between the public and the customer. 
If the amount paid for fire service is too low, the water consumer bears 
a part of the burden which should be properly borne by the taxpayer. 
The entire community derives a benefit from adequate fire protection; 
and the cost of this protection should, therefore, be borne by the 
public.” Each of these branches of service should bear the burden of 
interest, depreciation, profits, repairs, maintenance, and taxes, accord 
ing to the apportionment of the existing plant based on the relative 
cost of the separate systems. 


*For allocation of expenses between the two separate branches of service see 
“In re Rates, Bound Brook Water Co., 1915," 4 N. J. P. U. C. R., 81; “Increased 
Rates, Westville & Newbold Water Co., 1918,.° 6 N. J. P. U. C. R., 439; “Increase 
in Rates, Atlantic County Water Co. of N. J., 1919.° 7 N. J.P. CL. 126; 
“Increased Rates, Mt. Holly Water Co., 1919,° 7 N. J. P. U. C. R., 64; “Increase 
in Rates, Merchantville Water Co., 1919,” 7 N. J. P. U. C. R., 148; “Increase is 
Rates, Commonwealth Water Co., 1921," 9 N. J. P. U. C. R., 423; “Increase in 
tates, Delaware River Water Co., 1921,” 9 N. J. P. U. C. R., 298; Rates, Flemington 
Water Co., 1922,” 10 N. J. P. U. C. R., 258; et al. 

“Hackensack Water Co.,” op. cit., p. 176. 

“Leading cases dealing with the apportionment of investment between public and 
private use: “Increase in Rates, Mt. Holly Water Co., 1919,° 7 N. J. P 
6+; “Increase in Rates, Atlantic County Water Co. of N. J., 1919.° 7 NV. J.P. ULC 
R., 126; “Increase in Rates, Commonwealth Water Co., 1921," 9 N. J. P. U. C. R,, 
$23; “Increase in Rates, Delaware River Water Co, 1921,° 9 N. J. P. U. ¢ R., 298 
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The ult the total investment and the maintenance 
aarnenawe fi may vary somewhat, depending upon 
local condit pply system, for example, delivering 
water by o1 urge reservoir will have only a portion of the 
reservoir al uins chargeable to fire protection, A 
direct press tem, on the other hand, will have a portion 
of all part tilized for fire protection alone, and this 
element of si a greater expense than the actual water 
consumed. \ ous that a large system need be extended 
only moderat idditional water and distribution facilities 
for fire ser\ ill system must be heavily reinforced for 
this purpos¢ stigation on the part of the Commission 
has shown tha nvestment usually involved in fire protection 
service warra inging in amount from 12 per cent of the 
total revenu ints to 50 per cent of the total revenue in 
small plants 

The demaz | nt must be able to meet at any time, the 
amount of wa to consumers, and the number of consumers 
supplied, obs the operating expenses of the plant. The 
classification ting expenses depends in a large measure upon 
the nature of nt expense items. Not all expenses depend 
entirely upo! t of water pumped. A decrease in the amount 
of output wi irily reduce the expense of operation by a 
corresponding Che cost of service includes not only the cost 
of the wate nsumed on the premises, but also a large 
demand or “ erve” charge, which results from keeping the 
plant ready t imum demand as may be made upon it at 
any time. 

The extra hing fire protection is due to the increased 
pumping cay ne use in size of mains and reservoirs, the 
cost of hyd ncreased pressure required to furnish this 
additional s« I ire of the consumer costs applicable to fire 
service is sma ts of little more than looking after hydrants. 
A relatively the water pumped is used for fire protec- 
tion; and it efore, that only a small proportion of the 
total expens be borne by the fire protection service. An 
analysis mad Wisconsin Commission, for example, shows that 
only from 1 to 2 ent of the total amount of water pumped is used 
for fire servi g expense element is the demand charge. ‘The 

““Rates, Fleming : r Co., 1922,” 10 N. J. P. U. C. B., 288. 

"G. W. Fulle to be Considered in Fixing Water Rates,” Annals of 
American Academy md Social Science, vol. LIII-IV, May 1914, p. 258. 

*“Hackensack W } it., p. 211 

““City of Be G. & E lectric Co., 1911,” Wisconsin Railroad Com- 


mission Report, | 4 
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plant must be held in readiness to serve in case of emergency, even 
though little water is ordinarily consumed for this purpose.” 

The accepted basis of apportionment for the output expenses is the 
actual consumption of water for municipal and private purposes. 
The fire service charges and private fixed service charges are both 
deducted from the gross revenue. The result is the revenue to be 
derived from the output service charge. If this amount is divided by 
the gross quantity of water supplied, the average output charge per 
thousand cubic feet of water furnished is obtained.” The capacity 
or demand cost is divided between the two branches of service on the 
basis of the proportion of the investment required to meet the demands 
for each service.” 

For example, in a typical water plant the fire demand may be 1400 
gallons per minute while the demand for industrial and domestic service 
may reach 1200 gallons per minute. On the basis of these demands, 
53.8 per cent of the capacity part of the operating expense should be 
apportioned to fire and 46.2 per cent to general service. ‘The consumer 
expenses are allotted generally on the basis of the number of customers. 
These costs result directly from the service rendered to the consumer. 
Such costs ordinarily would not accrue if the plant in its entirety 
existed without customers.” ‘Thus, when the cost of the service has 
been ascertained, this expense is allocated among demand, consumer, 
and output costs; and these three classes of expenses are apportioned 
between the two branches of the service so that each person will pay his 
just share toward the revenue required to operate the utility. Where 
water plants are municipally owned, the formation of schedules is com 
paratively simple. For such cases the conclusion usually reached by 
the Commission is that the cost of the fire service should be treated as 
a whole, regardless of the number of hydrants or miles of mains, and 
that it should be charged to the municipality in a lump sum.” 

In private water rates, demand and customer expenses are usually 
treated as fixed charges by the Commission. ‘This suggests a schedule 
of water service furnished to domestic and industrial users that is 
composed of a fixed service charge including demand and consumer 
expenses, plus a meter charge, based on the number of thousand 
gallons of water used. ‘The meter charge is found by dividing the total 
output expenses with the number of units of water sold. The Com 
mission in most cases follows the rule of adopting meter charges that 
decrease in amount with each successive increase in the amount of 

““Hackensack Water Co.,” op. cit., p. 211. 

*“Hackensack Water Co.,” p. 211. 


™Cf. “Increase in Rates, Atlantic County Water Company of New Jersey 
P. U. C. R., 126. 


*“Hackensack Waier Co.,” p. 213. 
“See “Rates, General Supply Co., 1922,” 10 N. J. P. U. C. R., 512 
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narily known as the cost method 

of ra consumer pays, as nearly as 
obtains. It is a rathe: 

ed rn it the results; but fairness to 

the ibor. 

Practica he division of fixed and variabl 
‘penses,. a s of cost, are used by the Com 
nein f electricity and gas. The fixed 
“penses in he plant investment is usually 
gross earnings. Electricity 
innot st id as are manufactured good: 
This entails rnish adequate service, an elec 
tric lighting to furnish a maximum demand 
tantane lers the cost per unit higher than 

In words, the demand that may 

be | i determines the amount of invest 
necessa consistent with efficient and 
atisfacto1 irgely used for lighting, the 
greatest demat vening. ‘This maximum demand 
av 1 , nevertheless be large enough to 

: vith the seasons, being much 
orea lua ng the summer months. As a 
result of 4 rreater part of the time as much 
is, and ev t of the capacity of most electric 
plants rema vy an industry furnishing service 
it decreas two-thirds or more of the total 
expenses of ges are included, are frequently 
or energy generated, and are 
appl nat ut of current is smaller as when 
oreat t amount of current that can 
be sold, u] capacity of the plant is con 
antly uti 1 factor and the lower will be th: 


Cases illust ease in Rates, Mount Holly Water Co., 
1919 \ Rates, Merchantville Water Co., 1919,” 7 
V I Atlantic County Water Co., of New Jersey, 
1919,” 7 N Water Co., Increase in Water Rates, 
192] \ f Rates, Hackensack Water Co., 1917," 
p. I th Water Co., 1921,” 9 N. J. P. U. ¢ 

See “] Electric Co., 1918,” 6 N. J. P. U. C. R., 3117 

I f n to value of plant see “Increased Rates, 


Atlantic Coast V. J. P. U. C. R., 382 


Leat t of electric expenses: “Increase in 
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The cost of supplying gas and electricity is divided between fixed 
and variable expenses, which corresponds in manner to the analysis 
made of water plants. The former de pends upon thi capacity or 
the maximum demand, and the latter on the amount of output. The 


relation ot these expe nses to each othe. de 1) nds na large measure 


upon the management of the plant and local conditions. ‘The rates 
fixed by the Commission are ascertained by computing a fixed charge 
based upon the consumers’ demand and a variable charge per unit of 
electricity used. In order to illustrate the principle underlying elec 
tric rates, let us assume a plant that has a capacity ol 300 kilowatts: 
that has an average daily use of current of about 5 hours; that has an 
operating expense, including taxes and interest on the investment, of 
$20,000 per year, of which 60 per cent is covered by the fixed and 40 
per cent by the variable expenses; and that has a demand which about 
equals its capacity. 

The fixed expenses, on the basis stated, would amount, therefore, 
to $12,000 for the year, or $40 per kilowatt demand per year. This 
expense remains the same whether the plant is in operation, one, two, 
or three hours daily or the whole day. If this is the case, it must 
naturally follow that the fixed cost per kilowatt hour decreases with 
the increase in the output. If the plant were operated only one hour 
each day, for example, it would be operated 365 hours per year; and 
the fixed cost per kilowatt hour of output would be 11 cents. If the 
plant were operated two hours each day the output would be doubled ; 


and the fixed charge per kilowatt hour would be one-half. 


THE FIXED COST PER KILOWATT HOUR PER CUSTOMER WOULD BI 


OO ¢ pia 
5 
>... 
1.10 


The variable expenses, according to the assumption made, amount 


$8,000 a year when the plant is in full operation 5 hours a day. 
This means a variable cost of 1.46 cents per kilowatt hour ($8,000 
(365 x 300 x 5) 1.46 cents). This cost varies in exact proport on 
to the increase or decrease in number of kilowatt hours generated. 
The total cost of current, as stated, is thus made up of a fixed and 
Washington Electric Co., 1918,” 6 N. J. P. U. C. R., 317; “Increa ed Rate Bridge 
ton Electric Co., 1919,” 7 N. J. P. U. C. R., 181. 

‘Cf. “Atlantic Coast Electric Light Co.,” op. cit., p. 382 


Rates, Monmouth Lighting Co., 1918,” 6 N. J. P. U. C. R., 523; “Increase in Rates, 
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variab fixed and variable costs are added 
together, it of both per kilowatt hours are: 
whe int is in operation 1 hr. dail 
“ce ae 


10 


This illust flat or uniform rates per lamp, or 
kilowatt hou t the consumer, with a larger demand, 
who uses his . short time each day, should not be 
given the sai n with a smaller demand, who uses his 
installation a A consumer having an installation 
and a demand nd using his current only one hour per 
day, consum han the man who has an installation 
and demand « t who uses his current two hours; yet 
the investment twice as great as that of the latter. 
Under such «¢ festly clear that the same rate per 
kilowatt how just or fair. As shown by the above 
table the cos or the first consumer is 12.46 cents 


and tor thes 


The cost ple in rate making illustrates the 
manner in w] ne with an increase of business. Per- 
haps 60 pei penses of the service, including fixed 
charges, are i umount of current generated and sold. 
The larger t the point where the full capacity of the 
plant is util | be the cost per unit of current. A 
rate schedul st of the service principle results in 
higher averag itt hour for the short-hour user than 
for the long-t Residences are usually short-hour users 
while power e long-hour consumers. Decisions 
worked out o (‘commission show the wide difference 
in rates possil that cannot be considered as un- 

ustly dis¢ so adjusted that the greater the 

"This princiy 1 in the rates fixed by the Commission in 
the following « c Bridgeton Electric Co., 1919,” 7 N. J. P. U. 
C. R., 181; “Alt town Electric Co., 1919,” 7 N. J. P. U. C. R., 
351; “Increass n Electric Co. 1918, 6 N. J. P. U. C. R., 
317; “Increas« Electric Co., 1918,” 6 N. J. P. U. C. R., 3238; 
“Increase in P. I hting Co., 1918,” 6 N. J. P. U. C. R., 523 
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amount of kilowatt hours consumed, the lower will be the rate per 
kilowatt.” 

In analyzing the expenses and the operating conditions of public 
utilities, it is obvious that certain items as fixed charges and stand-by 
costs depend upon the capacity of the plant, which in turn is deter 
mined by the joint demand made upon it by customers. Since such is 
the case, these demand costs should be borne by the consumers in pro 
portion to their demand upon the plant. Other certain expenses 
depend upon the consumer and are practically as great for small as 
for large consumers.” These charges are much more closely related 
to the number of customers than kilowatt hours and should be borne 
in proportion to the number of customers. Output costs, however, 
depend on kilowatt hours used and should be distributed on that basis.” 
There is in the case of all utilities, a considerable proportion of items 
which depends directly upon each branch of the service and upon each 
class of customers. Such items can be classified directly under the 
branch of service and under that class for which they were incurred. 
A considerable number of expense items, however, are common to two 
or more classes and two or more branches of service which can be 
apportioned either to closely related units or direct expenses. ‘The 
cost basis of rate making is elastic enough to be adjusted to the various 
conditions that arise in this field.” Under it consideration can be given 
to the long-hour user who, in addition, is also an off-peak user; to the 
long-hour user whose use also extends into the peak hours; to the short 
hour but off-peak user; to the short-hour user whose use comes during 
the peak hours; and to almost all other conditions that may arise.” 

A large proportion of the expenses are fixed in supplying electric 
service; and thus the industry is subject to the economies of large 
scale production. If, for example, a certain charge is made per kilo 
watt hour for street lighting from 6 o’clock to midnight, and the service 
is continued all night, the question immediately arises as to what the 
charge should be for this additional service. Under a uniform rate, 
the charge per kilowatt hour for all additional current would be the 
same as the former rate. This, however, would be too high because 
the increased service would not cause a proportional increase in the 
expense. Under the cost basis the only additional charge brought 
about would be one sufficient to cover the increased expense. If the 
lights were utilized all night the amount of current needed would be 

“Cf. “Alteration of Rates, Boontown Electric Co., 1919,’ 7 N. J. P. U. C. R., 851; 
“Increased Rates, Bridgeton Electric Co., 1919,’ 7 N. J. P. U. C. R., 181. 
“Expenses such as keeping customers’ records, collecting the bills, and other items 
of this nature depend upon the consumer. 
“Erickson, cp. cit., p. 244. 
“Ibid., p. 245. 
"Cf. “Alteration of Rates, Boontown Electric Co., 1919,” 7 NV. J. P. U. C. R., 351. 
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doubled. and t d be correspondingly increased," 
while fixed charges same. Due to the fact, therefore, 
that approximat the total expenses are fixed regardless 
of output. the a vatt hour would be reduced. 

\ unifor ill conditions, cannot be charged. 
ti i pay the same rate as the lighting con 

immer: and t ould be charged the same rate per 
unit as the If all customers were in the sams 
class. if their d e and came at the same time, if they 
used the same , if there were no competition and 
other conditio1 yntend with, and if the similarities in 
the situation ut ices were rendered extended to every 
condition whic] of the current, then a uniform o 
flat rate for a | doubtless be practicable. In actual 
practice such s ever, exist. Invariably the demand, 
the quality of i onditions, vary, not only among 
various brancl ilso among the different customers 
or class of cust 

If rates we branches of service and all classes of 
customers, tl nd long-hour consumers would be so 
high that the s generally be used for industrial and 
commercial pt ( turers who are producing for the open 
market cannot rent ror power or other purposes 
unless it can b a cost as power produced by othe 
means. If ra ire too high, less current will be used 
fo. commercial ses, This loss of business means a 
loss of reven sher rates to the consumer. Since: 
the cost pe rent decreases with an increase in 
business, suc tput not only reduces the revenue, 
but it increas It tends to reduce profits and in 
creases rates t , irrent should be sold at a loss; but 
the more that profit the better for all concerned. 
Business whic! better terms should be taken even if 
the revenue it ightlv exceeds the additional cost to 
which the plant iking it on, provided this can be done with 
out unjust dis ul umount by which the receipts exceed 
the out-of pock he counted as profits, and aids in meet 
ing the fixed cl plant; and by its amount reduces the share 
that otherwise w borne by the rest of the customers. 

‘Erickson, p. 2 

‘These differs factors which affect the cost to the 
plant furnishing er conditions which measure what the 
custome 
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('nder a uniform or flat rate this business could not be had; and such 
rates would, therefore, tend to restrict the business of the plant and 
equipment at the expense of all concerned.” 

In the operation and management of a public utility there is no 
feature of greater importance ecither to the utility or the customers 
than a properly adjusted rate schedule. Unit costs as those outlined 
ire of great value in building up proper rate schedules for electrical 
plants. This holds true whether the rate schedules are so constructed 
as to give separately the demand, customer, and the output charges, or 
whether the customer and the demand charges are covered by meter 
rates which decrease in amount with an increase in the daily use of the 
service. This analysis shows the necessity of properly allocating the 
items of expense among the different departments of service and classes 
of customers, thereby placing all consumers on an equitable footing, 
and the plants on a sound financial basis. 

In the gas industry similar elements of costs are present as in other 
utilities. The element of demand, however, does not play so impor- 
tant a part in production in the gas business as in most of the other 
classes of utility service. This is true because the use of large gas 
holders makes it possible to store gas against the coincident peak 
demands of the consumers. However, since many of the expenses are 
found to bear a rather close relation to the number of consumers, a 
uniform rate even for gas service does not lead to an equitable distri- 
bution of the expense burden. The same principle of fixed and variable 
expenses holds as in the case of electric utilities. 

For example, a gas plant is taken whose total annual sales are 
80,000,000 cubic feet of gas, and the number of customers 3,500. 
The annual expenses of conducting the business of this plant, including 
the fixed charge as well as current operating expenses, are assumed to 
amount to $70,000, of which 25 per cent, or $17,500, is found to bear 
a close relation to the number of customers supplied, while the remain- 
‘ 


ing 75 per cent, or $52,500, is more closely related to the actual volume 


g 
of business. ‘These figures illustrate a typical case as applied to the 
gas industry. 

The number of bills that must be rendered annually at the rate of one 
per month for each customer is 42,000. Since the consumer expense 
is largely an expense that all consumers are responsible for and should 
bear equally according to the cost of service theory, the number of bills 
may be divided into the expense to ascertain the monthly amount that 
each customer should pay even when no gas is used. In this case the 
consumer expense is found to approximately equal 42 cents per 
consumer per month. The remainder of the expense, which may be 

“Ibid., p. 247. 
“Erickson, p. 250. 
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termed the out} £52,500; and is equivalent to about 66 cents 
per 1,000 cub This, therefore, is the amount which 
each consume! ich 1,000 cubic feet in addition to the 
consumer or « f 42 cents. Consequently, if a consumer 
uses 1.000 cub one month, the total cost of that gas 
is $1.08. If, } 2,000 cubic feet of gas, the cost will be 
further increa iking a total of $1.74, or a cost per 
1,000 cubic fee f This decreasing cost may be further 
shown by putting n tabular form: 


rasinec Cost oF Gas 


Total Total cost per 1,000 


Cul cost cubic feet 
000 bd $ 1.08 $ 1.080 
2.000 | 74 870 
000 8 2.40 800 
4,000 2 765 
5.000 7 
10,000 . 7.02 .702 
25 000 6 16.92 677 
50.000 oo .42 .668 
A block scl now be fixed and charges made to 
conform to a 1 ¢ ; with the variation of cost as shown 
by the above tal ise of electric utilities the rate schedule 
will be affected s: but the cost analysis is the basis 
upon which the ynstructed. 
M. C. WaALTERSDORF. 
Washumgton llege. 
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PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS OF AUSTRALIAN ECONOMICS 


The publication of the first number of The Economic Record, the 
journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand, marks 
the end of the beginning of the systematic study and teaching of 
economic science in the Antipodes. For behind this first issue lies the 
story of ten years’ hard work, work which raised economics from being 
the Cinderella of university curricula to being one of the most popular 
subjects in the academic field. 

Although some Australian universities are nearly three-quarters of 
a century old, there was no chair in economics in any of them till 1913. 
In most places the professor of history or philosophy gave one or two 
lectures a weck on economic theory; but, as he was generally overworked 
in his main subject, he could give little attention to the “side-line.” 
This neglect, which will doubtless seem surprising to American readers. 
was due to many causes. In the first place, Australian universities 
were largely modelled on British ideas, especially those of Oxford or 
Cambridge, or were regarded as technical training grounds for the 
professions. Hence, since economic science was little taught in Britain 
till recently, it was not regarded as worthy of attention in Australia. 
Classics, mathematics, philosophy, literature, and the like were ad- 
mitted as a matter of course; law, engineering, and medicine had their 
claim to attention, since it was cheaper to train professional men on the 
spot than face the cost of sending them half way round the world to 
Europe. But what claim could economics have, either on the ground 
of culture and vested interest or on that of utility? 

In the second place, all the Australian universities were established 
by the state or drew a large proportion of their revenue from the 
public coffers. Private endowments have played a small part in uni- 
versity development in comparison with American conditions; and the 
revenue from such endowments is less than half the sum granted each 
year by the state governments. This public money has been granted 
virtually unconditionally; and governments have made no serious 
attempt to exercise control over policy and teaching. But the uni 
versities have felt that, in view of this dependence on the state, it is 
best to pursue a policy of extreme caution, and to avoid any action 
which might lead to charges of political partisanship. Hence, mem 
bers of faculty are forbidden to become members of political asso 
ciations, or to stand as candidates at elections. From this caution 
developed in part the repugnance to undertake the teaching of eco 
nomics in a land where every political problem was an economic one, 

‘The Economic Record: The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and 


New Zealand, Vol. I, No. 1, 176 pp. Melbourne University Press and Macmillan, 
Nov., 1925. Price 5 sh. To be published half-yearly. 
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potch of Ruskin, Morris, Bellamy’s Looking Backward, the Fabian 
Essays, George, and small snippets of Marx. But Australia’s isola- 
tion kept her virtually untouched by the stream of academic and 
public economic discussion flowing through the northern hemisphere. 
Her people were folk of instinct and activity rather than of thought, 
not afraid to experiment ; and to those experiments the academic econo 
mist made no contribution, cither constructive or critical. 

To a large extent these conditions have changed, or begun to change, 
within the last ten or twelve years. Business men, especially of th 
younger school, realized the vital need for preparatory study, not 
merely of the technique of accountancy, but of the wider problems oi 
industry, commerce, and finance. Social reformers, whether labor or 
anti-labor, began to see that the experiments on which they had so 
blithely embarked were not working out according to expectation, 
but that one step led on inexorably to another, with a new problem 
created as an old one was solved, until eventually one scarcely 
knew which step to make next or how to make it. 

For instance, varied and ambitious schemes of land settlement failed 
to add any large number to Australia’s rural population. Why? 
The regulation of wages was to give every man a living wage and bring 
industrial peace. It failed to keep the peace in many big instances ; 
and, when a far-reaching investigation of the cost of maintaining wage 
earners at a reasonable standard of comfort was made in 1920, it was 
discovered that industry could not meet that cost without a drastic 
reorganization of the whole method of remunerating wage-earners. 
Labor governments extended the field of state industry in various 
directions, only to meet frequent failure or to encounter knotty prob 
lems of administration, control of labor supply, political influence, 
technical efficiency, etc. Heavy land taxation, imposed to break up 
the large estates, fling land into the market, and open the way for 
closer settlement, brought no large spectacular results. Why? At 
every point expectation and realization were so far apart. Could 
those old economist fogies be really right after all when they said that 
human society and human nature are very complicated things? 

The important impetus to the study of economics came finally from 
without the walls of the universities, in the demand, made chiefly by 
wage-earners, that the institutions which were so largely maintained 
by public funds should undertake the work of adult education. All 
students of recent educational developments will know something about 
the “alliance between labor and learning” established in Great Britain 

‘There is no single important scientific study of an Australian economic problem 
by an Australian writer before about 1914. Most books about the continent were 


written by partisans or visitors. Academic economics was much better in New 
Zealand than in Australia. 
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subject is generally academic: a first year class in economics will spend 
its time digesting such a work as Clay’s Economics for the General 
Reader, or make a survey of modern economic history, and then devote 
the secon and third or subsequent years to more detailed study of 
some part of the field chosen by the class. In this way probably 
between 15,000 and 20,000 Australians have during the past twelve 
years been given a guided approach to the study of those economic 
problems of which Australian life is so full. 

The reaction on university work proper has been no less marked. 
Since teachers were now available, economics appeared more prominent 
ly on the university curriculum, and soon rivalled the older subjects 
in its appeal to students. In some states the newcomer demanded a 
place in the time-table of the secondary schools; and when that demand 
was granted, economics and economic history became popular with 
large numbers of adolescents. In one state, scholars fifteen or sixteen 
years old made a text by Ely and Wicker and Clive Day’s History of 
Commerce the groundwork for two years’ study; and in one school, 
where new educational methods were in favor, the teacher of economic 
history turned her scholars loose to wrestle with the Select Documents 
edited by Bland, Tawney, and Brown. Curiously enough, teachers 
used to report that the girl scholars showed chief interest and curiosity 
in the mysteries of foreign exchange. 

Thus, Australia has a growing band of economics teachers engaged 
in secondary, university, and adult education. Subdivision of the field, 
such as marks the teaching of the subject in North America, is as yet 
impossible; and the teacher has still to play the part of economic 
general practitioner. But at least a vigorous start has been made; 
and every teacher, finding himself handicapped by the absence of any 
local studies of economic problems, has had to try to investigate the 
rich field waiting exploration. Hence, the last few years have seen the 
beginning of real research into such matters as Australian commerce 
and finance, price movements, regulation of wages, land settlement, 
public finance, and the like. This work is as yet tentative and prepara- 
tory, for the field is virtually still in a state of nature, and the workers 
are few; but the wealth of good statistical material and the comparative 
simplicity of social structure help to make the task less difficult. 
Further, there is a growing popular recognition that the trained econo- 
mist may have some valuable contribution to make; for only last year, 
for the first time in Australian history, an inquiry into the vexed 
question of the relation between productivity and wages was entrusted 
te a statistician and two professors of economics. 

To coérdinate research and publish findings is the task of the new- 
born Economic Society, founded in 1925. ‘The lusty vigor of the 
youngster is evidenced by the appearance, last November, of the first 
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Once these physiographical obstacles are known, the dream of 
making Australia as populous as the United States vanishes: but still 
the progress made in settling and developing the continent seems at 
first sight too slow. When, however, we compare the actual rate of 
increase of population with that of other countries which have been 
building up their population by a combination of natural increase and 
mmigration, we find that in percentages the Australian rate of growth 
during the last forty years has not been slow. As if in obedience to 
some inexorable law, the usual growth is just over 2 per cent nearly 
every year during the whole period of active settlement since the erd 
if the gold rushes in the eighteen-fifties. During the eighties, a boom 
n public borrowing, railroad construction and immigration sent the 
rate up to over 3 per cent, but the depression of the nineties brought 
the figure down below 2 per cent. Better times came about 1908; and 
from 1911 to 1921 the rate of 2 per cent was re-established, rising to 
214 per cent since 1921. Thus, the experience of the last half-century 
suggests that this figure of 2 per cent represents the natural rate of 
growth for the country, and that any attempt to accelerate the pace by 
swelling the flood of immigration would present the continent with 
more newcomers than it could satisfactorily absorb. If this is so, and 
the present rate of growth can be maintained, Australia’s population 
will not reach the 10,000,000 mark till about 1951, and, taking 35 
years to double itself, would climb slowly to 20,000,000 in 1986. To 
those who regard an undeveloped Australia as an easy prey to ‘he 
“Yellow Peril,” these dates are cold comfort. 

Further, the Australian rate of increase compares favorably with 
that of other new countries. If we take the forty years 1881 to 1921, 
the average annual rate of increase of population was 23 per 1,000 
in New Zealand, 22 in Australia, 19 in the United States, and 18 in 
Canada. If we divide the period into decades, the annual rates foi 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand are as follows: 


RATE OF INCREASE PER 1000 PER ANNUM 


Australia New Zealand ( 
1881-91 35 24 | 
1891-1901 17 22 1] 
1901-11 17 27 3 
1911-21 20 ye, 20 
New Zealand’s growth has been the most steady. Australia’s rapid 


advance between 1881 and 1891 was part of a boom in which the public 


‘See article by the Commonwealth Statistician (C. H. Wickens) on “The 
Australian Population, Its Nature and Growth”; also, J. B. Brigden, “The Limits 
of Australian Immigration”; also, H. Heaton, “The Story of Avstralian Land 
Settlement.” 
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thwarted in their desire to come to the United States, were turning 


their eyes towards Australia, the Australian government was compelled 
by popular clamor to discuss with the Italian authorities methods of 


restricting the volume of the flow. 


Australia is thus occupied almost entirely by Bi tish-born and 
\ustralian-born people. ‘The census of 1921 showed that the latte: 


comprised 84.5 per cent of the population, while 13 per cent were born 


in the British Isles or New Zealand: in all, over 99 


pet cent of thy 
people were of European race. ‘This Britishness simpl fies many prob 


lems language, education, religion, } olitie social outlook, ete.—and 


there is no need to plan campaigns of *Australianization.”” Economic 
ally it means that British people have had to do all the hard “pick and 


shovel” work of the continent themselves, that there is no supply of 
pp! 


semi-skilled general labor available, and that even the most dreary and 
heavy domestic and outdoor work in the tropics has to rest on the 


shoulders of folk of British origin. It is a moot point whether 


Australia would have had better and ch aper transportation facilities, 
and whethe r she Wo ild have dev loy d } tropical 


and sub-tropical 
North better if she had been willing to 


let the colored man and the 
native of Central or Eastern Europe come and do the hard work. But 
as Australians look at North America and South Africa they conclude 
that this economic loss, even if it be admitted, is counterbalanced by 
social and racial yain. 

An analysis of the occupations of the Australian population shows 
that the continent is no longer merely a sheeprun or wheat field, pro 
ducing wool and food for the old world and content to let other nations 
make the manufactured articles it requires. One Australian stat 
adopted an ambitious protective policy in 1865, within a few years of 
receiving self-government, at a time when its 


total population was less 
than 600,000; and when in 1901 


the ted states became A free 
gainst the outside world, the total 
population inside that tariff wall was only about 3,750,000. But 


trade unit with a common tariff a 


various factors combined to wed the country to a policy of high pro 
tection in order that something approaching self-sufficiency might be 
achieved ; and Australia today has probably one of the highest and most 
hole-proof tariffs in the world. <A certain self-confidence, based on 
varied and ample resources, demanded that all possible industries 
should be set up; defence advocates insisted that the country should 
be in a position to meet its own requirements if in time of war the 
British navy was unable to keep the seaways to Australia open; an 
increasingly Australian-born population tended to put Australia first, 
felt little attachment except of vague sentiment for Great Britain, and 
showed still less concern for the welfare of British industries if they 


flourished by keeping Australian factories from being set up; and the 
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grow steadily, and that this will be accompanied by increased diversity 
of manufactures, and a continued transfer of the balance of economic 
and political power to the towns. Any extension of rural settlement is 


mpeded by the cost of buy ng back land now in private hands, the 
necessary heavy outlay in roads and railways, the need for providing 
generous credit facilities for newcomers, and the difficulty of securing 
profitable markets. 

On these fundamental matters of rate and direction of growth the 
writers in The Economic Record have much to say; and we see how at 
various points the methods, structures, and ideas which served their 
purpose before the war are being found to need reconstruction today. 


One or two of the outstanding problems are worthy of note. 


l. Banking and currency policy. For a country which exports 
about one-third of the total value of its annual production, which 
imports heavily, which has to wait a long time before the goods it 
dispatches arrive at their market, and which borrows large sums 
abroad, the need for efficient methods of settling international indebted 


ness is urgent. Heavy temporary excesses of exports or imports 
strain the banking machine, for, in popular language, excessive exports 
mean that London has a lot of money it owes to Australians and has no 
means of sending it out, while excessive imports create the embarrassed 
debtor in Australia. 

Such conditions have always been well-known vicissitudes, to deal 
with which has been one of the chief Australian banking problems. 
Until just before the war each bank controlled its own note issue; but 
there was no central bank. In 1910 note issue was made a monopoly 
of the Treasury; and in the following year the Commonwealth Bank 
was established by the Federal Parliament, to compete with the existing 
private banks. The note issue, being solely under the control of a 
government department, was inflated heavily during the war, but in 
1920 was removed from political control and placed in the hands of the 
Commonwealth Bank, which happily had always been free from politica] 
interference. This bank had already won its spurs by acting as the 
chief financial agent during the war; and eventually the impression 
gained ground that it should act, not as a competitor of the private 
banks, but rather as a central institution, controlling the note issue, 
aiding in the financing of the export trade, and generally giving 
strength and exercising control over the whole credit policy of the 
country. Slowly, and in face of some suspicion from private banking 
interests, the Commonwealth Bank seems to be moving in this direction; 
it is nibbling at the establishment of a sterling exchange standard by 
paying out notes to Australian banks in return for gold paid by these 
banks to its credit in London; it has undertaken short-term rural 


credit provision for cooperative or quasi-codperative organizations of 
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wage lagged in its descent as in its rise. Discussion has therefore 


tion of the minimum needed to 


been compelled to turn from a considera 
the maximum available; and in 1925 a Queensland Commission recom 
mended that “the chief guide to be followed in declaring a standard 


basic wage for industries of ‘average productivity’ should be the 
capacity of industry to pay wages. Cost of living should only be taken 
into account after capacity to pay has been ascertained.” How far 
this recommendation will give a new direction to the regulation of 
wages one cannot vet say; but it is certain that in the field of wages, as 
in that of finance, the stress of the past four years is causing a re 
organization of practice and opinion, 

3. Economic results of political organization. Australia is as large 
as the United States, but is divided into only six states, which were 
grouped into a federation in 1900. ‘The mainland states are therefore 


vast in area—one of them occupies nearly a million square miles. Inevit 


ably settlement and control have radiated from the state headquarters, 
and often, since the railways run fan-wise from the metropolis, goods 
have been prevented from seeking a nearby natural outlet and have been 
hauled many unnecessary miles to the capital. ‘The neglect of good 


natural harbors, the methods of railroad rate making, the inadequate 
powers granted to local governments, the expenditure on public works, 
all seem to have aimed at maintaining the supremacy of the chief cities, 
and have thus accentuated rural depopulation or checked the progress 


of new settlement. ‘This charge, partly true, has raised the ery for the 


formation of new states; for it is urged that only by further political 
subdivision of the map will it be possible for some potentially rich 
districts to become r« ally rich. One of the chief factors driving the 
farmers of some parts to form a political party was this belief in the 
need for decentralization; and, although expert opinion today asserts 
that the formation of new states is undesirable, uneconomical, and im 
practicable, the broad problem still remains unsolved, and must be met 
by a drastic reorganization of economico-political institutions, and by 
the grant of self-government to local authorities. 

A second problem with an economic bearing has sprung from the 
operations of federation. Federation meant interstate free trade, and 
the exposure of infant industries in some states to competition from the 
more industrially advanced centres. A mounting tariff scemed to bear 
heavily, without compensation, on those states which were predomi 
nantly agricultural or mining in occupation; while the imposition of 
navigation laws shutting overseas ships out of the coastal trade hit 
hard those industries or regions which were especially dependent on 
a good cheap shipping service. 

It may be true that federation I) Ips those who help the mselves; 


Ontario and Quebee are regarded by Canadians outside those provinces 
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as exploiters nion, so that the Maritime Provinces 
and the Pra es of special grievances. In Australia 
a similar po 1; for the smaller states are convinced 
that every ppropriated by the two chief industrial 
states. Vict Wales, that the abolition of interstate 
tariffs has 1 the smaller centres, that the states mad 
a bad barga endered the right to collect and keep their 
own customs, leral legislation is suitable only for th: 
advanced sta r to the less developed ones. Like Canada, 
Australia is t; it is too divided by climate, distance: 
resources, 01 te land or sea. To weld it into a politica! 
unity meant , the heaviest burden of which now falls 
on the weak ted groups. When that burden threaten 
two out of irtual bankruptcy, as is the case in 
Tasmania ai ilia, it becomes evident that the federa 
body must eit len of finance by granting larger sub 
sidies or by e field of direct taxation, or it mus 
abandon thi ng its economic laws apply to all th 
constituent s y it will be compelled by force of circum 
stances to do 

It is evids paragraphs that Australia is far fron 
being a land But its structure is so comparatively 
simple and it imple in proportion to the size of its 
population t! ake mistakes, and, having discovered 
them, to retz ver again. And if the first number of 
The Econor r sample, the continent will be well 
served, bot! nstructively, in its experiments by its 


economists. 


H. Heaton. 
Queen's ( anada. 
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FREDERICK LIST IN AMERICA 


June 10, 1925, marked the one hundredth anniversary of the arrival 
»f the economist Frederick List in the United States, where he made his 
home for a number of years and distinguished himself in private and 
public affairs as a scholar, a business man and a statesman. 

List came here as an exile at the age of 36, the victim of a 
reactionary government dominated by the Austrian Prince Metternich 
In his native country he had held a professorship in political scienc 
at the University of Tiibingen, had served as a member of the Diet of 
Wiirttemberg, and had taken a conspicuous part in the movement which 
culminated in the German Customs Union. It was la rgely the advice 
of his friend, General Lafayette, which induced him to emigrate to 
the new world in order to escape the persecutions of a bureaucratic 
régime which had released him from prison on the express condition 
that he leave his native country. He remained in the United State 


intil 1831, when he again returned to Europe, having beer 


appointed 
to the United States consular service by President Andrew Jackson. 

List was one of the earliest European economists who came to this 
country; and he brought with him a rich background of scholarship 
and practical experience. This, coupled with brilliant gifts of mind 
and indomitable energy, readily won him the friendship and esteem of 
leaders in American public life, and enabled him to contribute as success 
fully as he did towards the upbuilding of our institutions in that earl, 
and formative period of the economic history of this country. During 
the comparatively short time—less than six years—which he spent 
here, he indentified himself so closely and with such signal success wit! 
the intellectual, commercial and industrial life of his adopted country 
that his name justly deserves to be ranked among the foremost pioneers 
in the history of the industrial development of Pennsylvania, as well 
as of the commercial policy of the United States. 

The full significance of the American period of List’s strenuous lif: 
has not been appreciated by later writers to its full worth. This 
may be due in part to the fact that he lived here for too short a tiny 
Moreover, his main life’s work, founding the German railway system 
and writing his classic volume, T'he National System of Political 
Economy, falling within a later period of his life and subsequent to his 
return to Europe, eclipsed the results of his labors in the United 
States. Then too, the American tariff controversy, in which he took 
such a conspicuous part, was superseded, after his departure, by 
political issues which engrossed the attention of the American public 

‘Unpublished letters by General Lafayette and his son Georges to List are in 


the Bavarian State Library, Munich, and in several private libraries in Germany 
and Austria 
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much more. { in the question of protection or free 
trade And f List’s American writings appeared in 
part anony! ntioned in Niles’s Register, that 
main sourcs ter writers on early American tariff 
history, has towards allowing List’s American 
career to ré nnoticed. Fortunately the recent 
centenary ha h a mass of important new material, 
including List t writings, that the oversight of the 
past is rapid 

In the mé of considerable size and in many 
language s ha I di rick List and his writings. A 
bibliography * comprises more than a thousand 
entries Yet | ttle has been known about the years 
which he spen States, beyond what his early biographer, 
Ludwig Haus ir back as 1850. The only important 
additional bios was noted by Margaret Hirst in 
her valuable rich List (London, 1909); but that 
also is incon tters and contains numerous in 
accuracies. | vy, most of List’s American writings 
had been lost r been hidden away in the files of 
newspapers al ) ntury ago, or scatte red here and there 
in American | 1 as to List’s authorship. Now that 
the data hith n found,’ it is possible to reconstruct 
a clearer pict od and to appraise his activities 
during that t degree of historical accuracy than 
formerly 

The activit I t in the United States extended along 
five different overlapping in time to a certain 
extent About | before he found a permanent sphere of 
employment me he had spent in travel and study, 
including a f on a farm near Harrisburg in 
Pennsylvania 1826 he moved to Reading, Penn 
sylvania, whe the Readinger Adler, which position 
he held throug United States. 

Shortly aft Reading he established connections with 
the Pennsylva ( Encouragement of Manufactures and 
the Mechanic ume one of the leading proponents of 
the so-called A i a protective tariff policy. In 

See Weltz nd July, 1925 

K. ‘Th. Ehebe nale System d. pol. Oekonomie, 8th ed. 
1925, pp. 357-4 

‘A complete « nuinced by the new German Academy 

Welt 4 } I nclude, in a separate volume, 
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1828 he became identified with the anthracite coal industry of Penn 
sylvania and with the organization and building of the Little Schuylkill 
Navigation, Railroad and Canal Company. In the later years of his 
stay he took an active interest in Andrew Jackson’s campaign for the 
presidency, which finally led to his appointment to a consular office. 

Traveller, journalist, economist, coal prospector, railroad builder 
and consul—these sum up the outstanding stages in the busy life of 
Frederick List in the United States. 

The friendship between List and Lafayette dated back to 1823, the 
latter having repeatedly urged his friend to emigrate to America in 
order to escape the persecutions of his enemies. So when List arrived 
at New York in 1825, he immediately proceeded to join Lafayette, who 
was then on his second visit to the United States, and remained with 
him up to the latter’s departure for France in September of that year.’ 
In the course of the trip List saw a large part of the new republic 
and met most of the leading men in public life, among them John 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Webster, 
Clay, Harrison, John Marshall and Emerson. 

List’s observations, reflected in his diary and later writings, of the 
economic, political and social conditions as he saw them under most 
favorable circumstances, give evidence of his keen power of observation, 
as well as of his warm sympathy for the democratic institutions of the 
land of his choice. He writes in retrospect: 


Here before one’s eyes, wildernesses become rich and powerful states. 
Here it first became clear to me that nations pass through different stages of 
economic development. A process which in Europe would require many 
centuries takes place here under our very eyes—lI mean the transition from 
a state of nature to pastoral cultivation, from that to manufacture and com 
merce. Here we can observe how rent gradually grows from zero to an 
important sum. Here a simple farmer by practical experience has a better 
understanding of the means by which agriculture and rent can be advanced 
than the keenest intellects of the old world—he tries to attract manu 
facturers and artificers into the vicinity. Here the contrast between a 
cultural and manufacturing nations shows itself in the clearest manner and 
causes the most violent agitations. Nowhere so well as here, can we learn 
the true value of means of transport and their influence on the intellectual 
ind material life of the people. I read this book with eagerness and indus 
try, and sought to bring the lessons I learned from it into harmony with my 
former studies, experience and reflections. 

After Lafayette’s departure List undertook another trip which 
brought him through Pennsylvania, as far west as Pittsburgh, where he 
visited the neighboring communistic settlements at Economy and 


*A. Levasseur: Lafayette in America in 1824 and 1825, vol. II, p. 220 Philadelphia 
1829, 
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Harmony, and R List’s diary’ contains an 
interesting a nomic conditions that obtained 
in thos OY nities; and in later years he wrot« 
frequent contril é ind European newspapers on the 
progress of Ra | t Owen’s experiments. 

The followir List spent on a farm which hy 
had purchased oting his leisure time largely to 
reading and yf 1826 he moved to Reading, 
Pennsvlvania. Readinger fdler, a Germat 
American wee! l He edited the Adler, which had a 
wide circulat Germans, during his entire stay 
in the United S particularly his weekly summary 
and analysis o vents, soon attracted attention 
and were con | throughout the country. An 
intimate know! , and an extensive correspon 
dence with ma en and scholars of the new and 
the old world 1 enues of information such as few 
contemporary In Pennsylvania the Adler wa 
popul rel Lo nt) Bible List’s editoria!| 
on economic on American commercial policy, 
financial | robl \ transpol tation, as well as on 
educational t onal merit and entitle him to b 
ranked among es of early American journalism. 

List has |} rican economic history chiefly 
through his w hat was a subject with which hi 
had been con’ ng to the United States, and in 
which he had vas but natural for him to get in 
touch with t! the activities of the Pennsylvania 
Society for t of Manufactures and the Mechanic 
Arts, an orga k to the days of Alexander Hamilton, 
which had its idelphia. Under the leadership of 
men like Mat Jared Inge rsoll, Peter Duponceau, 
Redwood Fis! ciety had become the center of the 
protective ta ts supporters called it, the American 
Sy stem. 

Ever since t the tariff act of 1824, a determined 
fight had be ( protectionists and the free trade 
interests, in a ther action by Congress. When in 
1827 the Wo passage by one vote, the controversy 
took on add yvut the country public meetings 

*In List-Archi ( ted in Weltwirt. Archivo, April, 1925, p 
205 fol 

‘Complete fi 831 are in the Library of the Berks Co 
Hist. Soc. Reading merican Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass 
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were held; in the press a heated discussion was carried on; and a flood 
of pamphlets made their appearance. 

Up to that time most of the publications sponsored by the Penn 
sylvania Society had been written by Mathew Carey. But Carey was 
now advanced in years; and the products of his pen lacked the vigor 
ind forcefulness of former days. So Ingersoll, Fisher, Duponceau and 
others warmly welcomed List as a collaborator in their cause, and 
reached an understanding with him whereby he was to prepare articles 
and publications for the Society in support of the American System. 

About that time Thomas Cooper’s Elements of Political Economy 
had appeared. It was widely advertised, introduced as a college text- 
book, and regarded by free-traders as a trump card in their favor. 
Ingersoll, knowing of List’s opposition to Adam Smith’s views, of 
whom Cooper was a follower, requested List to prepare an answer to 
Cooper. It was agreed that the answer should take the form of a series 
of public letters addressed to Ingersoll. 

In the meanwhile a national meeting of the supporters of the 
\merican System was held at Harrisburg, beginning July 30 and lasting 
five days. It was attended by 95 delegates, representing 14 different 
states. Hezekiah Niles, Mathew Carey and C. J. Ingersoll were among 
the delegates, the latter being chairman of the committee which drafted 
a memorial to Congress, while Niles drafted an address to the peopl 
of the United States. List also attended the convention, though not 
as a delegate, and acted in an advisory capacity to Ingersoll. A set of 
formal resolutions adopted by the convention called for increased 
duties on woolen goods, iron, hemp and a number of other commodities. 

In an address which List made to members of the Pennsylvania 
Society not long after the Harrisburg Convention, he spoke of the 
latter as follows: 

We in this country had not long ago the great spectacle of beholding, on 
motion of your high-minded and efficient society, the people of fourteen 
states meet in their respective counties in their states, and lastly, in a 
national convention, for discussing the causes and the remedies of the 
present depression of our national industry. This convention, gentlemen, 
I contemplate as the commencement of a new epoch in this Union, as the 
birthday of a national system. It is true that great statesmen and writers, 
and wise legislators, pronounced long ago the fundamental principle and 
legislated upon it. But never before did the people in general deliberate 
upon the subject, and meet by delegates for the particular purpose of 
inquiring into the causes of the decline of our national industry, and into the 
means of improving it. This convention pronounced in the name of the 
people in general the declaration of economical independence. After so 

‘See letters in List-Archiv, Reutlingen. 

*Proceedings of the General Convention of Agriculturists umd Others Friendly to 
the Encouragement and Support of the Domestic Industry of the United Stater 


76 pp, 
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— tings n held for party purposes, the country 
fest ntion, composed of men of all parties, 
far the e pu e welfare of the country. No voice of 
party spirit w talents were displayed, what arguments 
— t { 1. what a mass of experience and of 
tack ibove all, gentlemen, let me admire the 
noble and get love, and forbearance towards thoss 
who are of op} letermination by reason to reconcile their 
nreiudices and ite interests, so amply displayed in that 
vee memors [his noble and worthy course, gentle 

t fathers succeeded in framing the 
national indey n internal contest, and of all intriguing 
powers abroad vou, their worthy sons, to economical 
ndependence n, true patriotism, sound policy and 
wisdom 

The proc » Convention were followed with 
great interest lv; all the leading newspapers 
published det various sessions; and the attention 
of the peop Union was focussed as never before on 
the tariff p sychological moment List’s letters 
(twelve in nu the National Gazette of Philadelphia, 
from August 7, under the heading, ““The American 
Svstem.” Ir 1 the cosmopolitan system of free 
trade upheld b Say and others, and advocated a system 
of protection 

In the cou ddress, mentioned above, List 
gain briefly vhich he had set forth more at 
leng t owing words: 
We intend n merits of Adam Smith in expressing 
our opinion t the fundamental distinction between 
political and i 3; that he did not do justice to the 
influence of t tual riches or material riches, and vice 
versa, nor to ‘ease and diminution of the productive 
powers; that | rm under the name of capital, by the use 
of which he « le errors; that he overlooked entirely 
matters of the practice, such as the causes of the rise 


Ihe lette: by the public ; and List received 
numerous com! om men of prominence, among them 
Richard Rush, f the Treasury. More than fifty 
newspapers re] 1 that the publication of the letters 
created a cons trade circles may be seen from the 

A printed coy n the library of the Historical Society of 


Pennsylvania, Pt 
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caustic comments of the New York Post” and other newspapers opposed 
to the American System. Soon after their appearance in the National 
Gazette, the Pennsylvania Soci ty published the entire series of letters, 
with the exception of the last, which was evidently overlooked,” in the 
form of a brochure under the title Ouilines of American Political 
Economy. 

The success of the letters was so gratifying to the members of the 
Pennsylvania Society that they gave a banquet in honor of List at 


the Mansion House in Philadelphia on November 3, 1827. List 


on 
that occasion made a noteworthy address” on how to promote commerce: 
and trade in the United States. Among other things he proposed that 


a national organization of American business men be formed for the 
purpose of making available to Congress from time to time the con 
sensus of opinion of American business men on matters concerning 
which federal legislation might be desirable. In substance, his sug 
gestion anticipated activities such as those in which the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has engaged in recent years. 


I cannot suppress an idea occurring to me in contemplating the happy 
effect of the Harrisburg Convention. Why not extend your useful societ: 
to the whole Union—why not meet every year the most talented men amongst 
those who are friends to internal industry, and the most jealous in pro 
moting it—for discussing the necessary measures for gathering the different 
facts, and preparing them for Congress? It will perhaps be objected to 
this suggestion, that this is the business of Congress. But, gentlemen, the 
members of Congress are selected in respect to their general capacities 
and gratifications, as politicians and legislators, and the business of Congress 
is too expensive to allow sufficient time for maturing economical matters, 
whilst the members of such an annual meeting would be selected for that 
particular purpose, without regard to their political opinions, or their 
knowledge in other branches. ‘Their whole function would be confined to 
the sole task of discussing the various branclies of national economy, and to 
enlighten the public, as well as Congress about them. Such an expedient 
seems to be not only consonant with but urged by the nature of our social 
order, where no chief of a Home Department has thousands of officers at 
his command to gather reports from all quarters of the country. I am 
confident that after three or four meetings, the public would be astonished 
at the knowledge they would accumulate and distribute, not only respecting 
our internal resources, but also with regard to our external relations, and, 
particularly to those with France and the European continent. 


Another suggestion made by List in the course of that address, 
which is worth calling attention to, concerned the founding of a school 

“August 22 and 25 and Nov. 16, 1827. 

‘National Gazette, Nov. 27, 1827 It is reprinted in Weltw. Archiv, 1925, Pp 
242 fol. 

“Account of the Dinner Given to Professor List by the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Encouragement of Manufactures and the Mechanic Arts, at the Mansion House, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 3, 1827. 15 pp. 
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of com “it was not only the protecting 
svatem by bled to increase so wonderfully her 
producti e ] oral riches, which increased her 
material ric ywer, which, with the aid of her 
protecting n rumental powers,” List described 
the successful the French national polytechnic 
school and s { \ustria, Switzerland and Germany. 
The founding titute, possibly by enlarging the 
scope of the I f Philadelphia, he urged as a vital need 
for developing of the United States. 

List now b wn throughout the country as a 
forceful and « \merican System, and numerous 
demands wert In response to an invitation by 
members of the } egislature, he addressed both houses 
of that body This address was reprinted in a 
number of n nd drew the fire of several members 
of Congress, } ntative McDuffie of South Carolina, 
who during t Congress in 1828 referred to it at 
conside rable ) diculs “the professor of political 
economy and Pennsylvania.” 

Free trad y among New England importers, 
became consid he growing sentiment in favor of 
protection “i propaganda of the Pennsylvania 
Society and t ntion. In order to counteract it, 
a pamphlet wa tion of the arguments favoring pro 
tection and a { Chis pronunciamento, entitled Report 
of a Committ. Boston and Vicinity Opposed to a 
Further Incre 1 rtations, popularly known as the 
Boston Rep generally as the best presentation of 
the free trad | particularly at the resolutions 
and statement Convention, and on the whole followed 
the traditio: \dam Smith’s followers. 

The Report , and referred to him as “one of the 
most learned d can System,” and as a “writer on 
the side of joys high respect among them on 
account of tl he represents their cause.” At the 
request of Ing in answer which appeared anony- 
mously unde the Report of a Committee of the 
Citizens B Opposed to a Further Increase of 
Duties on Im listributed in pamphlet form by the 


Pennsylvania S$ 
“Gales and Se es in Congress, April 18, 1828, p. 23% fol.. 
p 2452 fol., p. « 
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\Veanwhile the main battle-gro Lot t ta controversy had been 
fted to Washington. When Congress cons 1 in December 1828, 
Secretary of the Treasury Rush in his annual report recommended an 


rease in tariff rates along the lines advocated by the Harrisburg 


Convention. Thereupon the Committee of Ways and Means of the 


House issued a lengthy report in opposition to Rush’s proposals. As 
the whole controversy was approaching a crisis, the officers of the 
Pennsylvania Society decided to issue a public answer, setting forth 
their side of the question as quic] ly as possible before it came to a vote 


n Congress on the pending tariff bill. 


At Ingersoll’s request, List 

wrote an answer which Was published over the signature of the officers 
of the Society under th title Obse rvations on the / ort of the Com 


nittee of Ways and Means. List’s name does not appear as author. 


A little later he figured in a controversy that attracted considerabl 
attention in the southern states. It seems that a copy of his Outlines 
had come into the possession of Governor W. B. Giles of Virginia, and 
or some unknown reason had aroused the ire of that ry statesman. 


Ina letter to the press, in which he de nounced “the political order 


it Washington” in passionate terms, he charged List with being “a 


professor of political economy from the school of Count Metternich, 


the most antiquated, illiberal, unfeeling and bigoted despot in principle 
Ww upon the political theatre of Europe.” List answered in a series 
public letters addressed to the governor, which were reprinted and 
commented upon by a number of the leading southern newspapers. 
After pointing to his past career as evidence that he had been every 
thing but a disciple and followe r of Prince Mette rnich and the latter’s 
policy, and setting right a number of other misconceptions of the 
governor’s letter, List went on to show from statements by Washington 
and Madison how “these your illust rious i llow citizens spoke and acted 
in those early times of the Republic quite otherwise than you do at 
present,” having declared themselves “in favor of the promotion of 
domestic manufactures as the first consequences of an energetic 
government” (Washington) and in favor of “protection of our manu 
factures by restriction” (Madison). List then entered into a discussion 
of how to promote the cotton and tobacco industries of the South, and 
+}, 


closed with the suggestion of a commercial treaty wit 


France whe reby 
the French market would be opened up to southern staples in return for 
concessions to French wines and silks. 

His effective advocacy of the American System and the patriotic 


spirit which animated all his writings were recognized by friends as 


well as opponents of the cause which he espoused so eloquently. It 
gave him considerable prestige and won him numerous friends. ‘Those 


“Constitutional Whig, Richmond, January 12, 1828 
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encouraged him in his literary work: 
the Pennsylvania Society requested him 


ical economy in the form of a textbook 
a more comprehensive treatise. 


soon completed the first chapter of the 
two volumes under the title T'he American 
r, covering eighty printed pages, appeared 
twithstanding that Ingersoll, Fisher and 
It seems that the need to provide fo; 
umily caused him to interrupt his literary 
Efforts made by friends, including Mr. 
{American Philosophical Society, to pro 


. 
nies for him at some college, had been 


ler to supplement the small income he 
he diverted his energies to more re- } 


he had come to Berks County in Penn i 
1 sprung up in the adjoining Schuylkill 
iunthracite coal found there. List made 
region, and on one occasion discovered a 
ty miles northeast of Pottsville on the | 
, point named Tamaqua. He subsequently 
land there, including the coal lands, and 
ping and exploiting his property. Other | 
x coal lands, had for some time planned 
Little Schuylkill from Tamaqua to Port 
tant on the Schuylkill canal. The state } 
them a charter for that purpose; but th 
d, the Schuylkill East Branch Navi 
ined inactive, and the whole project > 


ider with vision and enterprise. This List 


transportation problems, particularly) 
ch he had made to England in 1823, and 
tudies from time to time in American and 
Recognizing the commercial possibilities of an 
ind believing in the superiority of railway 
that case, he prevailed upon the Schuy! 

irter amended so as to allow the building of ? 
new company, thus formed in 1828, was 

Reutlingen. 


List-Archiv, Reutlingen. See also: The Miners 
1828 


erika von Fr. List, Hamburg, 1829. 
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Little Schuylkill Navigation, Railroad and Coal Company.” Isaac 


Hiester became its president and List its vice-president ; and the latter 
soon succeeded in infusing new life into the undertaking. He interested 
Philadelphia capitalists, including the Biddle brothers, Stephen Girard 
and others, in his plans, with the result that in 1831 the road was 
opened for traffic. In accordance with List’s plans, two town sites 
were laid out at either end of the road, which developed into the 
present day cities of ‘Tamaqua and Port Clinton. 

In spite of numerous obstacles which arose in the early years of its 
operation, the railroad, which was one of the first built in the United 
States, ultimately turned out to be a practical business success. An 
early report” submitted to the board of directors by W. F. Roberts, 
a prominent engineer, stated: 


The opening of a direct and continuous line from the Tamaquan coal estate 
to the commercial emporium of the Union cannot be looked upon but as one 
of the most important measures of the day, one bringing with it immense 
advantage to Pennsylvania, in the matter of her great mineral staple, and to 
the city of New York, as affording her the readiest and surest supply of an 
article now almost a necessity, and consumed by that city to an immense 
and annually increasing amount. 


In a history of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, written in 1912 
by Jay V. Hare,” it is stated that 


The Little Schuylkill, one of the first railroad corporations to be chartered 
in the state of Pennsylvania, may be said to be the progenitor of the Phila 
delphia and Reading Railroad, for in addition to being the first railroad in 
the present Reading system to be incorporated, a number of gentlemen who 
were prominently associated with its creation were also the originators of 
the plan for the combination of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad and 
the prime movers in the consummation of that plan. 


During the presidential campaign of 1828, List, through the Read 
inger Adler, supported Andrew Jackson and in large measure was in 
strumental in swinging Pennsylvania, a pivotal state, to the Jackson 
ticket. Knowi 
coal into European markets and holding a high opinion of him person 
ally, Jackson in 1831 nominated him as United States consul to Ham 
burg. The appointment, however, was not confirmed by the Senate. 
Official records recently discovered” show that the authorities of the 


iw of List’s plans to introduce Ameri nt] i 


city of Hamburg, acting under pressure from Metternich, protested 
against List’s appointment. Later President Jackson appointed him 


™The original records are preset rved in the offices of that company in Philadelphia 

“Abstract of a report on the coal and iron estate of the Little Schuylkill Navi 
gation, Railroad and Coal Company, Philadelphia, 1846 

™The Pilot, vol. XIII, no. 2. 

“In the archives of the U. S. Department of Stat Ke 
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In the first place, it represented a notable advance in economic reason 
ing that raised it far above the writings of Mathew Carey and Hezekiah 
Niles, the leading literary advocates of tariff protection at that time 
These two prolific writers were concerned mainly with the practical 
and beneficial effects of protective duties upon domestic commerce, and 
endeavored to show these with the aid of elaborate statistical data 


g interest, and as 


Their lively polemics, however, aroused but passing 
far as tariff theory is concerned added little to what Alexander 
Hamilton had said before them. List, on the other hand, while not 
losing sight of the practical issues involved, sought to work out a 
system whose principles would be in accord with existing economic and 
political conditions. Having this in mind he advanced, even though 
not yet fully developed, some of the distinctive ideas which he worked 
out more fully and systematically in later years. They included the 
economic concept of a nation, the theory of productive powers in 
contrast to exchange values, the theory of stability and continuity of 
work, the emphasizing of social conditions, and others. These ideas 
which formed the philosophical background of his argumentation 
represent the chief distinctive feature of the Outlines and entitle the 
latter to a place of honor in American economic literature. 

To what extent the writings of earlier economists influenced List in 
the views set forth in his Outlines, it is difficult to say. Some” have 
endeavored to show that he derived them from Daniel Raymond, others’ 
that he got them from Adam Miiller. Neither view is correct. 

That List, the economist, received strong impulses in the United 
States cannot be questioned. America was to him a great practical 
school of experience along all the various lines of endeavor in which he 
interested himself. In the introduction to his National System he 
wrote: 

“The best book on political economy which one can read in America is life 
itself—I read this book with eagerness and industry, and sought to bring 
the lessons I learned from it into harmony with my former studies, 
experiences and reflections.” 

He also devoted much time to reading American and foreign publi 
cations, availing himself freely of the library facilities in Harrisburg, 
Reading and Philadelphia for this purpose. His friend the latter 
city in particular kept him supplied with books dealing with American 
tariff problems. In the beginning of his Outlines he mentions the 
fact that he was familiar with the literature on that subject thus: 

After having perused the different addresses of the Philadelphia Society 
for the Promotion of National Industry, the different speeches delivered in 
Congress on that subject, Niles’s Register, etc., etc., it would be but 

*C. Kohler: Problematisches zu Friedrich List, Leipzig, 1908 

*Baxa, in Zeitschrift f. Volkswirtschaft, 1923, p. 153 fol 
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not develop his protective doctrine, as List does, logically from the 
concept of the nation and of national as distinguished from individual 
wealth, but instead constantly shifts his position and adapts his argu 
ments so as to refute Smith specifically point by point. Another 
important point of difference, observed by Meuser, relates to their 
conception of the nature and purpose of the science of political 
economy. 

A valuable and illuminating contribution to this whole question was 
made recently by Greiser” in a study covering the history of the theory 
of productive powers. It is there shown that prior to List there 
existed two schools of thought concerning the distinctive economic 
character of anation. ‘The first of these, including Méser, Lauderdale, 
Louis Say, de Saint-Chamans, Ferrier, Raymond, John Rae, dis 
tinguished between individual and public wealth, and based thereon 
the independent existence of nations as economic factors. The other, 
represented chiefly by Adam Miiller, considers a nation as the product 
of an interplay of relations between the individual and a superindividual 
relationship, and regards conformability to time as its distinctive 
feature. List took up this element of time, emphasized the distinction 
between nation and individual, and regarded the association with 
political power as a distinctive characteristic, as compared with man 
kind. 

Likewise, there existed two groups of thinkers with regard to the 
doctrine of productive powers, one represented mainly by Soden and 
Schmithenner, the other by Adam Miiller. List, according to Greiser, 
was the first to recognize the productive power in the intellectually and 
morally advanced man, and to include in this concept everything likely 
to promote the intellectual and ethical development of man. 

Leaving open, however, the question as to what extent the theoretical 
setting of List’s Outlines was original with him, the salient fact remains 
that the arguments, as he presented and formulated them on American 
soil and on an American background, caught the attention of the 
American public, gave currency to the ideas they contained, and con 
tributed their share to the making of an American tariff policy. 
Indeed, their practical effect was still more far-reaching; for ten years 
later, in France, List elaborated them in the form of an essay which was 
commended by the French Academy as an “ouvrage remarquable,” 
and still later, in 1841, in their most advanced form, List embodied 
them iu his opus magnum, the National System. At each of these 
stages, List’s eloquent arguments fired the imagination of scholars, 
politicians and statesmen, quickened public opinion, and “helped to 
sway the policy of nations.” 


*Weltw. Archiv, vol. 22, p. 280 fol. See also: E. Ladenthin, Zur Entw. d. National 
ikon. Ansichten Fr. Lists v. 1820-1825. Vienna, 1912 
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special interests or political partisan. Friends and opponents alike 
recognized in him an able champion to be reckoned with; and his fame 
spread rapidly and added weight to the movement which soon after 
wards, in the tariff act of 1828, reached the crest of the first protection 


ist period in American history. uring that formative period the two 


most creative and constructive minds wer: Alexanc 
Frederick List. 


Whether in later years List’s writings influenced Henry C. Carey, 


Hamilton and 


the son of Mathew Carey, is a disputed point. Schmoller,” and at 
one time also Marshall,” inclined to this view, while Hirst does not deem 
it improbable, and draws attention to similarities of argument between 
Carey’s later writings and the Outlines and National System of List. 

A final point worth recording in connection with List’s relations to 
the United States concerns his journalistic werk after his return to 
Europe from America. In frequent contibutions to German, French 
and English periodicals and other publications, he wrote about current 
American events of an economic and political nature, and interpreted 
them in such a masterful way that he soon won the attention and 
respect of large circles of readers throughout Europe. His first-hand 
knowledge of American affairs and keen grasp of their significance, as 
well as his sympathy for democratic institutions gave to his writings 
an atmosphere of their own and made List one of the best, if not the 
foremost interpreter to Europeans of the American people and their 
aspirations during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Novz. 
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capital already invested to some other use, if that be possible ; or, if not, 
there will at least be no incentive to replace it when worn out. Hence 
the business will eventually disappear. Now if this condition prevails 
throughout the whole of a given industry or trade, production of the 
commodity concerned will not permanently be continued, and its price 
must then rise, due to the scarcity of supply, until business men are 
again induced to undertake its manufacture. Hence, in the long run, 
if the price of a particular commodity is not high enough to pay the 
current rate of interest on all the capital required to produce it (in 
addition to all other costs), its production cannot go on. Such 
interest is a necessary cost of production, therefore, in the sense that it 
is one of the determinants of price. So it comes about that economists, 
in their theorizing, always think of interest on enterprisers’ capital 
as a cost. 

The variance between this usage and the general practice prevailing 
in the business world has been largely responsible for the effort to 
induce accountants to accept the economic concept of costs, and to 
keep their books accordingly. The logic of the economists’ position 
being unassailable, it was deemed essential by those who held the eco- 
nomic point of view that the business men should be made to accept it 
also. This argument is not without merit for the purposes of cost 
accounting, where the business man is faced with the problem of deter- 
mining what is a fair price for his product. In the long run, he 
should expect to receive a price that will pay a return on his invest 
ment ; and, especially where there are joint products, it is important to 
know what portion of the overhead expenses, including interest on his 
own capital, is chargeable to each article, in so far as this can be ascer- 
tained. This has been shown convincingly by Professor Clark; but he 
also recognizes that this admission of interest as a factor to be reckoned 
with in cost analysis may be made by the business man without 
necessarily carrying it in his accounts as a cost.’ This is largely a 
matter of convenience, upon which the technical accountant is in a 
much better position to pass judgment than is the economist. But 
though there may be grounds for including enterprisers’ interest as a 
cost for some purposes of cost accounting, the doctrines of value 
theory afford no sound basis for insisting that interest must be similarly 
treated throughout thegvhole system of accounts in a business. There 
are several reasons why this is true. 

In the first place, the theory that interest on enterprisers’ capital is 
a cost of production, entering into the determination of values, is only 
held to be valid in the long run. ‘This, along with other cost influences, 
is admitted to be merely a tendency, whose operation is often interfered 
with by market forces, and the actual effects of which are discernible 

*I bid. 
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ided; for this is not an outlay at all, but income. An outlay it is to 
the final consumer most assuredly; but not to the ente rpriser. 

This indicates a third reason why it is not satisfactory for a business 
man to treat interest on his capital as a cost in all of his accounting. 
The primary purpose of his general or financial accounts is to show him 
the condition of his business from time to time, and to enable him to 
know what are his net earnings, or profits. From this point of view 
the principal usefulness of the concept of costs is to distinguish between 
that which is income and that which is not. Viewed from this angle, 
the question “Ts interest on enterprisers’ capital a cost?” resolves 
itself into another one, viz., “Is such interest a part of business profits ?”’ 
If it is sought to arrive at an answer to this question by reasoning from 
the theory of value, immediate difficulties are encountered. For, if 
interest is to be excluded from the category of profits on the ground 
that it is one of the price-determining costs of production, then wages 
of management and remuneration for the risks of the enterprisers must 
likewise be excluded, since it is equally demonstrable that they, too, are 
costs which enter into values. “And this means,” as Professor Paton 
very cogently observed, “that if we are going to construct the expense 
accounts of the specific business from the point of view of the orthodox 
conception of economic costs, we shall be forced to take the position that 
un enterprise never earns anything [i. e. never earns any profits] 
unless differential or excess profits—producers’ surplus or rents—are 
present!” If, however, an answer to this question is sought in the 
theory of business profits, rather than in the theory of value, a more 
reasonable conclusion will be arrived at; for, if the theory of profits 
held by the present writer is correct, interest on ente) prisers’ capital 
may properly be regarded as an element of profits, and as income rather 
than as expense. 

The doctrine that interest on his investment is not a part of the 
enterpriser’s profits is based on the mistaken belief, commonly held by 
American (but not so generally by English) economists, that the 
enterpriser, per se, is a person quite distinct from the capitalist. It 
is held that the business enterpriser, as such, is not charged with the 
duty of providing capital for his business, but that his work is simply 
that of planning and determining general policies. If, perchance, he 
does provide some of his own capital, that is supposed to be more or less 
accidental or incidental; and, as a capitalist, he may be considered a 
separate individual. As a matter of fact, however, this pure non-capi 
talist enterpriser comes very near to being a fiction. He is seldom, if 
ever, found in actual industry; and he is certainly not typical of the 
dominant form of business organization today—the corporation. The 
stockholders of the latter are capitalists and enterprisers indissolubly 

*Op. cit., p. 822 
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downward as a unit, in response to the myriad fluctuations of industry. 
The enterpriser is in a strategic position; he first feels the effects 
of any changes in the economic situation. If the demand for his 
product increases and its price rises, he does not pass this prosperity 
on at once to his employees, or to his capitalists, or to those from whom 
he buys his materials; he absorbs it in larger earnings for himself. If 
conditions are adverse, he again is in a position where the losses fall 
first on his shoulders, and his earnings decline. Hence, it is the out 
standing and peculiar characteristic of business profits that they are 
exceedingly irregular and fluctuating. ‘They vary widely from indus 
try to industry, from firm to firm, and from time to time. It cannot be 
said that any one part of them varies while other parts do not; for the 
forces which affect them operate upon the earnings as a whole. It is 
impossible to distinguish any separate movement of the interest, the 
wage or the reward-for-risk element in any particular year. If ad 
verse weather conditions in a certain season cause a farmer’s aggregate 
earnings to cover less than a fair rate of interest on the capital in 
vested in his farm, is it then to be said that the interest was nevertheless 
there, though wiped out by the losses? And if, during time of war, a 
munitions plant earns excess profits for its owners, is it to be said that 
a certain part of this was interest, at the prevailing rate, a certain 
other part wages of management, and soon? ‘The simple truth is that 
in the first case unfavorable, and in the second case favorable, circum 
stances left a certain residue in the enterpriser’s hands after all of his 
expenses were paid, and that residue was simply and solely his business 
profits. 

However desirable it may be, therefore, to observe the separate 
influence of interest and wages of management on normal values, and on 
average or representative rates of profits throughout the whole of 
industry over considerable periods of time, such an analysis is of no 
significance in explaining the profits of a particular enterprise in any 
particular year. In short, a distinction must be drawn between profits 
in the short and in the long run; and in explaining the former no 
separation of interest from profits can be made.’ 

The significance of this reasoning for the question here at issue 
can be briefly stated. It has been pointed out that most of the busines: 
man’s problems have to do with intervals of time, which, from the 
standpoint of economic theory, fall within the category of the “short 
run.” His general financial accounts are designed to show the con 
dition of the business at a particular time, for quarterly or semi-annual 
dividend-paying periods, or from year to year. In such accounts the 

‘For a full statement of this theory of profits, in which both the short- and long 


run aspects are discussed and harmonized, see the author's Principles of Economies 


(Knopf. 1924.) Chap. 21. 
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purpose 0 net income, or profits, of 
the busi it follows from the argu- 
ment that inte pital, as distinct from that 
on borrowed « ncome, or profit, and not as 
cost. The wis , will not be insensible to eco 
nomic conditions He will do long-time plan 
ning, and he will 7s over a decade or more to 
determin ther vielded the prevailing rate o! 
interest on the rement to himself (if he does 
not draw £ nt remuneration for his risks. 
In so doing tinguish between his pure or 
excess profits and » capital and labor; but he can 
accomplish this carrying interest on his in- 
vestment as a « n and day out, from year to 
year. There is 1 nomic theory which compels 
him to do 

The conclusion ng analysis tend to substan- 
tiate the positio1 Interest on enterprisers’ 
capital is a cost, those payments which, being 
necessary to evi , constitute the determinants 
of prices, or va s of cost analysis to be 
used as a basis f Do , it is proper for such 
interest to be t1 .ccounts if it is found con- 
venient to do so , ital is not a cost, when by 
costs is meant t siness as contrasted with its 
income ; and he las a cost in general account 
ing design 1 to -_ fits of an enterprise. It 
is now seen that a sound justification 
in economic Ti ' cogniz d. There is no 
valid reason W ue to attempt persuading 
business men oblems are individual and 
acquisitive, to ad is based solely on a social 
view po ( oO 
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Public Utility Valuation 


In the discussion of “Publix Utility Valuation for Rate P 


irposes’ in 
the March number of this journal, Mr. Bickley has failed to pr 


resent certain 
relations of valuations to maintenance that have been deeply impressed on 
\merican railway operators during recent years 

The assumption of prudent investment, or any other valuation based 
on costs at the time of construction, depends on all maintenance expen 
ditures being taken from income. In such utilities as railwavs. where 
large supplies of material for maintenance must be purchased annually, 
rates must be increased to cover the greater cost of replacements during 
years of rising prices, in order to maintain capitalization at the original 
prudent investment plus betterments. As no rate structuré yet devised 
has been adequately flexible and sufficiently independent of politics to 
ary rates so as to cover maintenance costs during pe riods « 


I rapid price 


rise, railways have had either to defer necessary maintenance, or borrow 


funds to purchase materials at the higher prices. Actually, what done 
is to borrow for the more pressing needs, and defer less important work 
During protracted periods of high prices, much of such financing 


for 
maintenance must be done What this amounts to is recapitalizing, in 
part, at the new price level. Thus, many railroads have had to borrow 
after the war to carry out rehabilitation programs, to bring the lines up to 
standard. This work was necessary, as much of the permanent way and 
equipment was in dangerous condition; and the income was utterly in 
adequate to pay for the needed repairs 

Whether this process of increasing capitalization would be reversed 
during periods of decreasing prices is not known, as our railways have 
never experienced such a period; but there are obstacles to reversing the 
process—the fixed maturities of bond issues, for instance. Nevertheless, the 
process of gradually increasing capitalization up to present price levels 
is imperative with rates that do not increase as fast as operating costs. For 
this reason, any valuation based on prudent investment or cost at the time 
of construction is unfair. Increase in eapital account is justified by the 
inadequacy of rates during times of high cost; it is the price the public 
must pay for stable rates and strict regulation 

The above argument applies to all industries where the plant requires 
constant renewal; railways are the best example. It does not apply to 
utilities of low operating ratio, where the plant is relatively permanent 

Morris P. Taytor 
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leaves the consumer with money inadequate to purchase the consumers’ 


goods as they are produced. He simply has not enough money to 


purchase all of them with a profit to the seller. ‘This is a queer theory 
to arise in an age and nation dominated by banking credit. For, I 


take it, the function of banking credit is to destroy the time signifi 
cance of the actual movement of money and substitute in its place a 
world of continuous values. That the ultimate consumers themselves 
ire only slightly connected with banking credit makes no difference as 
ong as the sellers to them are. 
Then there is the question of fact. Does saving delay consumers’ 


power to purchase as much as it delays the production of consumption 

voods? When a new railroad is built, which is maturing more rapidly, 

wages of the construction gang or the services of the railroad? There 

fore I doubt the delay : doubt as well the significance of a delay in a con 
nuous process. 

But after the railroad is built—the writers would query? And 
that brings me to the numerous examples given to show that savings 
must go hand in hand with a too small purchasing power of consumers. 
The examples that are given are too numerous and are too discontin 
ious and violent in their assumptions. They should be reduced to one 
savings going into new equipment. ‘This example should assume that a 
continuous process of savings, of creating new equipment, of receiving 
nterest from old equipment, had been going on and would continue. 
The example should assume that money was increasing parallel with 
goods. Especially it should assume that banking money was so 
increasing. 

One thing more: the example should not assume, as in the book, a 
monopoly. ‘The writers show that after the monopoly has saved, it 
is no better off, from the point of view of its financial bookkeeping than 
before. Well, what of it? The usual theory of saving and progress 
is a competitive theory and assumes that he who does not save and pro 
gress is not left in a stationary condition but is positively injured by 
the savings and progress of others. Until the coming of a company 
which has a monopoly access to the pocketbooks of consumers, 
business men must save and progress to remain stationary as in the oft 
quoted case of Alice in the Looking Glass. 

And one extra thing more: the writers should erase the word profit 
from the last half of the book. They started with defining profits as 
pure profits in the first half of the book. In the last half of the book 
they use it as gross profits for the proof of their examples. But, for 
the rigorous treatment of their examples the only concept that is 
necessary is interest: can a society continuously save and continuously 
draw interest from its savings? If it can, there is no necessary under- 


consumption or over-production. We can get no answer from this 
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tit i re, bu juite iresh to writing outside ol the 


gin socialistic 


ocialistie schools The purpose ol he book will be best app! ciated 


f we consider briefly the outstanding theses 


“Profit,” says Mr. Dobb, “tis a principal species of monopoly gain, 
a surplus which the man of good fortune can enjoy, because he 
shares this good fortune only with a few” (p. 113). He uses the term 


monopoly in a somewhat wide r sense than is common: for. in addition 
to the recognized types, it includes limitations in the “supply of edu 
cated ability” which are due to the influence of social institutions. This 
typ of monopoly, called by Mr. Dobb institutional monopoly, has been 


] ] { 


opinion largely neglected in i¢ formal analys of classica 
conomists. Neglect has been due in large part to the attempt to 
ormulate a the ory ol value and distribution based upon the hy] othesis 
of free competition. But it has also been fostered by the tendency to 
concentrate attention upon the functional elements underlying this 
share in the social income Mr. Dobb develops the analysis of the 
upply price of enterpreneurs that was begun by Marshall ‘his leads 


to a study of the conditions affecting the supply of entrepreneurs; and 


t is at this point that the influence of social institutions becomes so 
clearly apparent. Profits will be influenced both by the minimum 
upply price and by the “facility or response of supply.” A large 
“facility of supply” means that specific increases in the supply price 


ibove the minimum call forth large numbers of new entrepreneurs ; 
and conversely a small “facility of supply” means that a given increases 
in the supply price summons only a small number of new entrepreneurs 
Mr. Dobb holds that in a capitalist society the minimum supply price is 
relatively high and the facility of supply relatively small. The mini 
mum supply price must exceed the earnings on passive investment ; it 
must cover also the outlays on education and training, and must like 
wise offer some special compensation to offset the unce rtainty ol the 
return. The facility of supply is small because the number of potential 
entrepreneurs is restricted within relatively narrow limits by a numbe1 


of highly diversified factors; the scarcity of natural ability; the ob 


stacles created by the expense of training; the neces ssity of possessing 
capital and influence in order to start an enterprise; the restriction of 
the knowledge of the best opportunities to a relatively small group 
the intrenchment of vested interests by legal privileges 

Mr. Dobb does not regard monopoly as necessarily sinister: to a 
greater or less extent it may be in harmony with the general interest 
Without neglecting the predacious tendencies of monopoly so commonly 
emphasized, he points out its constructive achievements. A _ limited 
measure of monopoly is more favorable to innovation than a condition 
of free competition among a large group of small entrepreneurs. The 


large entre preneur with elements of monopoly power is better able to 


face the uncert rtant change, and better abl 
to effect a sul sources Little is made in 
the text of t! 1 franchises in the history ol 
technical adva! ts of 1 onopol\ control wer 
deemed too ob 

Considerablk 1 to the discrimination of thre 
modes of orga! function. First, it “could be 
fulfilled by a la lependent producers, connected 
by a number of n who operated with fairly small 
capitals and W on with one another” (p. 42), 
“Second, the en ght be pe formed by agents of 
the community, ommunal resources on the com 
munity’s behalf” ‘ nections of the entre preneur 
may be discharg ty, by an “employing class on 
a highe r income I conununity.” These types 
are given the lualism, co! nism, capitalist 
undertaking. I categories should all be realistic 
categories whi concrete manifestation in history. 
In the historica ; made to ide ntity the category 
of classless ind ynomic life of thi early English 
towns he difi s application by no means escape 
the author; but } erious than he seems to realize. 
There is a mat lescribing a single fragment of an 
essentially feud ss.” It may be that the towns 
were for a short . homogeneous population that 
they might be d ngle class; but the town cannot 
properly be iso is a society. The old concept of 
the “town econ nsible for this putting of a part 
for the whole in ) of early conditions. The state of 
“classless individ garded as a pure abstraction: it is 
the hypothetica he abstract economic theory of the 
classical econo Mr. Dobb rightly insists that such 
a society must vith th capitalistic society of the 
prese nt day. si ntions, as did the classical econ 
omists, from a ndividualism and then to apply them 
to a system of g to com! a grave fault; fe 
the former syst poly and advantage will be so small 
as to be virtua he latter system it will constitute 
the principal I 

In the analy s, Mr. Dobb happily breaks away 
from the socia \ has for so long identified the 
capitalists wit! He distinguishes the large from the 
small entrepren sition that the characteristic prob 


lems of the capit ed to the relatively small gt 
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entrepreneurs 


t he plac in society formerly 
professions he places in a sepa 

distinct. The 
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Hi is htth 


be necessarily 


assumes that there 


eneur class from below. 


‘The brilliance of this new grouping of the « 


emphasized by the charact 


collection of groups” without 


Lilit 


(p. 133 


For Mr. Dobb, therefore, capital st soci ty is no longer to be 


nto classes 


the ree 


niddle class, and the proletariat. 


sufficient detail to give it 
Such, in brief, are the ma 
hapters, devoted to analysis. 


to sketch 


ipitalist enterprise. 


given a historical 


It 


re quire 


is a 
tailed discussion would 
\t the | 


close, three chapte rs are 
of economic control. 


The 


they const tute 


eriza 
‘spiritual unity’ 


roll that the label ‘miscellaneous’ plays 


recognized by 


collective 
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ort of upper class, which takes 

} ed led stocra The 
rate catego \ but he assumes them to 
large ntrepre rs are increased in 
into that group trom the professions 
vertical movement into the la ge entre 


] 
( 


strikingly 


tion of the *middk class” a “motley 


Whose 


pla vs “the 


for the battled « italoguer” 


divided 
the 


iss 1s carried into 


the 


The analys s of cl 


socialists: the iobil 


genuine meaning. 


theses of the first part of the boo even 
A second part, ol about equ il length, 
of the dev opment of onopoly and 
valuable addition to the text; but de 
more space than is at our command 


thre 


soc alists 


devoted to a discussion of problems 


rego ine proposed by 


is 


shown to involve serious dangers of elementary error in adjustment of 


production to costs; war experiences furnish much illustrative material, 


which is analyzed with great 


of the Manchester liberals, is shown t 


care. 


Classless individualism, the Utopia 


oO involve serious miscal ulations 


of production and inevitable waste. The doings of the capitalist 
entrepreneur, however, are viewed with little confidenc He has 
accomplished some good, but he may also be an obstacle to the welfare 


of society. 
certain value, as long as the 
so substantial. It 


lem of 


control rather than to suggest any partic 


Mere regulation by the state cannot be presumed to be of 


of business on state activity Is 


is Mr. Dobb’s purpose to define the essential prob 


tlar solution: abov: 


all he Is anxious to destroy all confide nee in the formulae ind ( atch 
words of competitive theory. It is not a new enterprise; but he ha 
approached it with a mind unbiased by conventions, and he has added 
materially to the difficulties of those who may still wish to cherish a 
complacent optimism. 
Ansporr Payson UsHer 
Harvard University. 
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Arnst, P Au Werk Leipzig: G. A. Gloeckner 
1925 Py 
BARN! H cts of the social sciences 
New York Pp. xxi, 634. $65. 
his is ficant contribution to social science, 


history and immediate outlook of 
and, space considered, contains with 


occasional t summaries of the respective fields 
that have | ¢ are ten chapte rs by as many scholars on 
the follow 


(1 H r 2) “Human geography” by Jean 
Brunhes Madison Parshley; (4) “Social psychology” 
by Kimba thropology” by Alexander Goldenweiser; 
6) “Ss Hankins; (7) “Economics” by Karl Worth 
Bigelow; (8 J Walter Shepard; (9) “Jurisprudence” 
by Roscoe P by Robert Chenault Givler. 

The chay , most interest to economists,—is 
characteriz larship, maturity of interpretation 
and sound nse of proportion is its outstanding 
featur | niluence of Professors Allyn A 
Young and ¢ r readily admits his indebted 


ness in th 


Sixteen | development of economic thought 


before Smit to the Classicalists; as many more 


to the Socia n to ‘The leading trends in modern 
economics ng, the Romanticists, the Nationalists 
and the Ger | come in for the usual elucidation and 
criticism. O ummary treatment are the Social 
Catholics, S , and Solidarists. Under “The revival 


of abstracti review of the appearance of hedonism 


and of the nathematical, psychological and eclectic 
groups, whi n “The prospect of economics” is to be 


found a car estimate of the point of view of the 


Institutiona 


[his is ind : that Mr. Bigelow has wrought; one 


important t teachers; another can be traced 


to Gide an to Gonnard; while another leads to 
German rel touch of Muelleristic Romanticism; 
and still a 


rsalismus,” not to forget, of course, 
lassical “‘atomism.”” The readable 
chapter on fitable by those economists interested 
those concerned with the relation 
of value in the contribution of that 
11 jurisprudence,—Roscoe Pound. 
given attention to population prob 


the fundan 


lems will r Parshley’s chapter on the history and 
ros} ts 
Norman E. Himes. 
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Henry Holt 


Bernuarpb, D Volkswirtschaftliche Aufsatze Berlin: Strauss & Ber 


hard. 1926 Pp. 146.) 


Bium-Bawerk, E Kleinere Abhandlungen iiber K tal und Zins Vi 


II. (Wien: Hélder-Pickler-Tempsky 1926 Pp. viii, 585 M. 18 


BoNnD, H Industr al influ nce on DS Ye holoay SU a study O 
the origin, processes and results o suchological nflict in His et} 
struggle. Boston: Badger 1925 Pp. 155 $2 

Byer, R. Que sfions and CTCISe on the “Pr nei? conomics 

New York: Knopt 1925 Pp. vii, 105 

CaMPBELL, C. G Common wealth: a study in social philosopl New 

York: Century Company 1925 Pp. xii, 472 Sab 

Mr. Campbell is concerned with the uses man mal! of the economik 
system which he has created. His analysis of our natural and artificial 
economies is introductory to a discussion of the distribution of wealth. He 
argues for minority control on the ground of superior efficiency. He 
thinks that it leads to “maximum production, the derivation of maximur 


true and permanent benefit, and the maintenance of high standards of 
human character and increases in the knowledge of truth He call 
for more philanthropic action on the part of our business men 

Not unmindful of our present situation, Mr. Campbell s: proachin 
an economic crisis. But he believes that we shall be saved by tl 
benevolent attitude of the masters of capital and the captains of industry) 
for by that time, wealth will be treated as “a common possession, de 
signed for common ends and for advancing a great racial purpos 
benignly administered by the more intelligent minority with the correct 
coaction of the majority.” 

This book is weakened y superfluous terminological analy It 


philosophy is at times commonplace ind on othe r occasions vague 


Maurice G. Snmiru 


CasseEL, G. Fundamental thoughts in economics New York: Harcourt, 


Brace & Co. 1925. Pp. 153 


CasteENHOoLz, W. B. La Salle income tar manual Chicago: La Salle 
Univ. Press. 1926. Pp. 150 33 

Evpriper, S. Political action, a naturalistic inte rpretation of the la 
movement in relation to the state. Philadelphia: Lippincott | 
Pp. xviii, 382. $2. 

One of the reasons for the lack of political prog r tenden 
to regard “the individual and the social group as et ents whicl 
ought to attain certain ends’ rather than “as natural agents which act 
in a more or less determinate fashion. In this excellent analysis of 
political action, Eldridge presents the factors of the natura ic method 
(the hereditary and conditioned human traits, the phy | environment, 
and elements of culture) and their various interaction: pecifice political 
problems. Eldridge subscribes in large measi to the somewhat 


questioned instinct theorv of motivation.—fostered by Carleton Parker, 


Tead, and others,—but presents very cogently in his con luding chapter 
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nteresting » is the exposition of the social 
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force the fa idualistic and socialistic economics 
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a ] { y as a means to this end while, 
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individual nees hetween economic individual 
ism and si fundamental difference of means; 
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policy and the other with science in relation to social struct ir In the 
latter is a brilliant paper by Max Adler of Vienna defending Marx from 


the accusation of crude materialis1 
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Pp. xi, 417 $3.75. 
Grund? er § 1 nomil Part V. section 2. D 7 
Tiibingen: Mohr 1925 P} 328 Mo «416 
\ continuation of the large work on The Outlines of Social ] no 
part its of modern business in its national and international 
lopson, J. A. Free-tl ought in the social sciences (New York Ma 
tillan 1926. Pp. 288.) 


IloLLanpEerR, J. H. Economic liberalism New York: Abingdon Press 


1925. Pp. 197. $1.50.) 
hese six lectures were delivered at Wesleyan University as the seventh 
ies on the George Slocum Bennett Foundation. The author demon 
trates here again his well-recognized talent, hardly to be equalled, in 
style of mi-popular exposition of economic subjects Flowing, 


felicitous, abounding in epigrammatic phrases, at times marked by an 
1 


teenth century graceful formality; the literary expression is ne 
king In a certain dignity and elevation. the more 1c! rable nd u 
wonted in a day of jazz and slang 
This littl book is a ontession of ti 1uthor’s own economik and 
political philo ophy He first 1 its to the almost woeful lack of logit 
ind consistency. t! vision of ind of perso! supporters, 


Kin Vvo-party ystem in America \ 1 chastened and 


} / COTY and History 
GUNTHER, A., and other j inge? rten Deut en 
rentages Tiibingen: Mol 1925. Pp. 241. M. 8.40 
wo d cus n one vith lat n rf , olor 
H ntrod th’s do ( 
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| esitates to express } 
belief wl nd of the electorate ‘‘w 
take ti ng parties or of a formation of 
wn indeper by penetration or by frontal 
sttack. tl nservative opinion in economic 
nd lify American party division 
Fran! ind liberalism” with his own views 
on pend ribes it as a “reasoned dissent fro 
. =e vailing t social well-being is capable of 
direct treat rather as illustrating than ex 
hausting t m and conservatism) four out 
standing iss price level, taxation, trade union 
I") utl t changes in the price level, 
, 1 describes vividly the evils of 
fluctuatir ntifying onservatism” in thi: 
sae th tl tive business enterpriser, rather 
th wit! ve capitalist, he declares that 
conservati reas liberalism favors stability 
Chen | r vhatever merit he concedes it t 
ha nt lo] lan favored by 1. Fishe 
ind trusts 1 ral Resery Board to bri 
ibout. or t pr Recognizing, howe, 
in a passi nfl of gold may “divest th 
ke lera R exhaustion of its earning assets 


of its contr vould next replace all the paper 
elements it ld rtificates) and, in the last 
resort, wou Id imports. One may well ask 
it administrative dift 
culties, in t f tl ymmpensated dollar. There 
is no hint ntrolling the world level of gold 


pr duction 

In matt nds sturdily and argues ably for 
the Lint yn the higher schedules (then 
under discu 1 nd opposes greater reliance upon 
indirect ta t unr rvedly the policies of trad: 
unions, €Ss] nd argues against the use of the 
injunction i { cial reforms” he favors minimum 
wage and tting the recent reaction of public 
opinion, bu n such matters of “social reform, 
there can t In t final chapter on “The 
Americal rage from the progress and broaden 
ing outlos finds new hope in the greater concern 
for popular groups, and in the increasing vigor 
shown in 

At some perhaps too fully, that in matters 
of public } s of all academic economists, and 
speaks aut lism But all in all this is a book 
of the hea 1, with much of broader social sympathy 


Frank A. Ferrer 
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Jones, T. Economic theory and practice London: P. S. King & Son 
1926. Pp. 156. 5s.) 
a] KNAPP, G. F. Einfiihrung im einige Hau} tqebiete der Nationaldkonomic 


Miinchen and Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1925 Pp. 390 


Lamprecut, A. Die Kausalitat der Volkswirtschaft. (Halle: Buchhand 


a lung des Waisenhauses 1925 Pp. xii, 108. Rm. 7.50 
rf Linpsay, A. D Karl Marw’s capital, an introductory essay New York 
Oxford Univ. Press 1925 Pp. 128 $1 
R Nationalékonomie und Statistik: eine Einfiihrunag in di 
mpirische Nationalékonon Handbuch der Wirtschafts- und Sozial 
wissenschaften in Einzelbanden, Band 7 Berlin and Leipzig: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co. 1925. Pp xu, 506 Rm. 15.) 
Marx, K. Histoire des doctrines ¢conon ques Vols. IV and V Trans 
r lated by Moliter. Paris: Cost 1925. Pp. 320,179. 8 fr ] 
MuxkerJeer, R Groundwork of economics New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1925 Pp. vill, 217 $1.80 
Professor Muke rye has attempted in this volume to introduce thy 
beginner and the gene ral reader to the social and economic probl ms ot 
India. The emphasis is upon institutions and customs rather than upon 
theory, though there are short passages concerned with elementary theor: 
The material requires a rather different distribution of space than would 
be found in a volume of similar purpose prepared for American readers 
r Village life and agriculture claim the major part of the volume For 
st this reason, the material has a freshness and a value that would scarcel 
K he expected. The purpose compels brevity of statement; but the 
description and analysis contains much of substantial sociological valu 
re The following topics are discussed: the problems of village life; the 
d types of village organization; the food problem and the standard of 
living; the distribution of agricultural income; the rise of big business; 
r labor problems. 
PescH, H. Lehrbuch der Vationa Okono le Band 2 re iburg 
i ) Herder. 1925. Pp. xiv, 737. 
Lehrbuch der Nationaldkonomi Band 3 reiburg 
7 Herder. 1926. Pp. xi, 853.) 
ly Rosson, W. A. The relation of wealth to welfar New York: Ma millan 
1925. Pp. 176. $2.25. 
! Mr. Robson's theme is that wealth expressed in terms of money, is no 
n ) adequate measure of human welfare. He has four “variations on the 
ir theme” entitled health, art, work and education. He assumes that his 
readers will concede these things to be essential elements of welfare and 
rs will thus deliver him from the necessity of discussing the welfare concept 
d in terms of ultimate values. Large income, says Mr. Robson, does not 
k assure a person good health, ner the capacity to produce or appreciate 
y works of art; it fails to guarantee satisfying work or desirable status; and 


further, private income and private enterprise have failed to provide an 
adequate educational service for the young. 


“The social evi 
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setting of problems in the course “An introduction to contemporary 
civilization,’ given codperatively by the departments of history, philoso 
phy, government and economics at Columbia College. For this function, 
the book was privately printed and used in the spring of 1925 

Starting with the assumption that theoretical generalizations are mean 
ingless to beginners in economics, the authors devote about 100 pages to 
a description of various present standards of living Here are chapters 
on rural poverty, urban poverty, comtort, ind riches, with interesting and 
informative selections from books of some literary merit The rest of 
the book is devoted, pragmatic ally .to the problem of raising the standards 
of living, (the authors speak of “levels” of living) by various means 
by increasing farm and industrial production, by making rural life and 
urban life more satisfying, more healthful and more pleasant, by securing 
1 just apportionment of income, by making a more rational use of income, 
and by adopting comprehensive schemes for social reorganization, a 
through socialism or codéperation. Our Economic Life covers somewhat 
the same ground that is covered by most texts in economics, although the 
authors make free use of data of various kinds, particularly data from 
sociology, psychology and philosophy. They do not evade the social and 
philosophical implications of some of o economic doctrine The book 
is well written, and profusely and pertinently illustrated 
I[merican Economic Life will, of course, meet criticism It will be 
in criticized by some on the ground that it does not devote enough attention 
to fundamental principles. Some will find the discussion of rationality 
in the use of income indefinite and unsatisfactory, and others will point 
out that the authors have failed to present as thoroughly consistent a 
picture and philosophy as a single writer might have produced Never 
) theless, this book will doubtless be used widely, and will mark a definite 
step in advance of the conventional, cut-and-dried preliminary course in 
elements of economics. 


Joun Ist 


Economic Society of South Africa: Proceedings of Conference, Johannes 
burg, July, 1925. Johannesburg: Economic Society of South Africa 
1925. Pp. 85.) 

Contains articles on “The study of economics,” by R. A. Lehfeldt; 
) “Limitations of state enterprise,’ by F. C. Sturrock; “Marketing of 
agricultural produce,’ by J. F. H. Grosskopf; “Railway rate policy, 
) by R. A. Lehfeldt; “Taxation,” by J. W. Jagger; “Economic factors in 
agriculture,” by A. P. v. d. Post: and “‘( odperation and competition in 

c the marketing of maize in South Africa,’ by H. Frankel 


Handworterbuch der Staats- Wissenschaften (Jena: G. Fischer 1926 


Economic History and Geography 


The Development of the Organisation of Anglo-Ameri n Trade 1800 


: 1850 By Norman Sypney Buck (New Haven: Yale Uni 
versity Press. 1925. Pp. xii, 190. $2.50.) 
Although the several economic histories of the United States which 


have appeared in the last few years have sketched in general terms 


1 


6 Bool | June 


our econo! Ided little to the detailed 
knowledge of tl f American economic history 
has barely been s rying need for the kind of 
intensive monograp! yr Buck has done here. This 
study is of parti rroups of students, those con- 
cerned with th nt of business organization 
and those int sry. It is an investigation 
of the methods « yods entering into the trad 
between th n Britain at the opening of th 
nineteenth century the developments and modi 
fications in thes period 1800-1850. 

The outstand1! rraph is its concreteness; and 
whatever values ! ntrating upon a few aspects 
of the topi ng such topics as insurance, 
transportation, « rcial policy, the author has 
directed his at liately concerned in buying 
and selling, in pa of the importing and export 
ing merchant, it. and the broker. He further 
limits himself to ' can raw cotton and British 
manufactured gor yO] vith a chapter on the agencies 
of trade, follo marketing of American raw 
cotton. The sec mprises thre chapters on the 
trade in Britis ed chronologically, with the 
breaking points a Chis effort at concreteness 1s 
commendable beca y available source material is a 
constant temptat nd diffusion. Furthermore, 
some compensati lmost simultaneous appearance 
of W. F. Gal; England During the Napoleoni 
Period, w| s of British commerce during 
part of tl sam 1 that others will be impelled to 
continue investiga Limited as is the ground covered 
by this study, P: ; considerable significance ; for 
it covers an ep hich revolutionary changes 
were being effec production, transportation and 
banking, an age 1 1 volume of goods handled necessi- 
tated a reorganiza thods and an adaptation of them 
to modern condit , \nglo-American trade of the 
period was large, prising +0 per cent of American 
imports, and A 1835 forming an important 
part of Englis! 

To the student story the work in one respect 
is disappointing hat the operations of the 
manufacture! irgely centered in England, and 


partly to the gr ' n these operations by the various 
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repo CO dic) more space is given to the British 
than to the American phase. With the exception of the chapter on the 
organization of the American cotton trade and some fifteen pages on 


the auction system, little attention is given to the American end. The 


eatment of the auction adds little to R. B. Westerfield’s Early 
History of American Auctions—A Chapter in Commercial History, 


except in bringing out more definitely the influence of the rapid 
development of the English factory system upon the methods of 
marketing. The chapter on the organization of the American cotton 
trade, on the other hand, has real importance. Economists and eco 
nomic historians have written extensively of the southern cotton plan 
tation and the rise and development of the English cotton factory. 
Practically nothing has been done to trace the movement of the cotton 
between the field and the factory. In filling this gap Professor Buck 
has made a distinct contribution. There are many points of detail, 
such as the relationship between bank speculation in cotton and th 
panic of 1837, concerning which we should be glad of fuller develop 
ment; but we are thankful for what has been done. 

The study is characterized by clarity of expression and ord rly 
presentation, a quality which helps the reader to catch without dith 
culty the striking development of factors, brokers, commission mer 
chants and other middlemen in those early days of the factory system 
when the comparative smallness of the transactions would seem to 
obviate the necessity of such middlemen. Astonishing, also, was the 
complicated extension of credits, the whole illustrating in most in- 
teresting fashion the financial power of the merchant class as it per 
sisted long after the rise of the factory system. 

Harowp U. Fautxner. 

Smith College. 

NEW BOOKS 
Batpwin, F. E. Sumptuary legislation and personal regulation in England 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1926. Pp. vii, 282.) 


Documented monograph covering English history since 1327; with 


a 

bibliography of three pages. 
Bassett, J. S. The southern plantation overseer as revealed in his letters 
Smith College fiftieth anniversary pubs. (Northampton: Smith College 


1925. Pp. vii, 280. $3.50.) 

Bergmann, C. Der Weg der Reparation. (Frankfurt a. M.: Frankfurter 
Societatsdruckerei. 1926. Pp. 409. Rm. 15. 

Boz, A. and Sartorius, O. Die Deutsche Wirtschaft. Berlin: Reimar 
Hobbing. 1926. Pp. 528. Rm. 24.) 


Brurzkus, B Agrarentwicklung und Agrarrevolution in Russland ( Ber 
lin: H. Sack Verl. 1925. Pp. 249.) 
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Burvanp, | G nomic restoration since the Dawes 
reparation sett t. Conciliation no. 215. (New York: 
Carnegie Endow tional Peace. 1925. Pp. 36.) 

Carver, T. N. 1 ic revolution in the United States 
(Boston: Little, | Pp. viii, 270. $2.50.) 

Currnu, H. Liter Reparationsproblem. Weltwirtschaftliches 
Archiv, 23 Band, | Kiel: Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft und See 
verkehr an der | K Jan., 1926. Pp. 38.) 

Das, S. K The ancient India. Howrah: S. K. Das. 
1925. 3 Ks. 

FatenH, M. K. 7 Persia London: P. S. King & 
Son. 1926. P 

Chapters on a gation, mineral resources, oil industry, 
manufactured a tions, finance and banking, commerce 


and trade 
Foster, W Lh India, 1665-1667. (New York: 
Oxford. 1925 


Gapait, D. R. 7 India in recent times. (London: 
Oxford Univers Pp. xix, 242.) 

Written as a of Master of Letters at Cambridge 
University, it i | middle of the last century to the 
beginning of tl Describes the agricultural industry, the 
decline of hand rowth of towns, and the organization 
of urban indust1 ography of nine pages. 

GutigEy, E. E. J 1 English social politics. Columbia 
University studi nomics and public law, vol. CX XIII, no. 
1. (New York 1926. Pp. 340.) 

Guyot, Y. Li’ en Asie et en Afrique. ( Paris: 
Librairie Felix 22 

Hamitton, H. / 1 copper industries to 1800. (New 

pper 

York: Longmar Pp. 415. $6.) 

Hammonn, J. L. a B I'he rise of modern industry. (New 
York: Harcourt, | Pp. xi, 281. $2.75.) 

Hart, A. B. and S W. M litors. Zhe American year book: a 
record of events e year 1925. (New York: Macmillan. 


1926. Pp. 1193 


Jones, W. D. a D. S {n introduction to economic 
geography. V« ronment as related to economic life. 
(Chicago: Uni 1925. Pp. xxxvii, 604. $5.) 

This substant first in a series of two volumes which, 
taken together, a1 1 to cover the principal facts of world 
economic geogr tablish the fundamental principles of the 
science.” It is int r high-school work or for the beginning 
college course 

The make-up Vatural Environment as Related to Eco- 


nomic Life is i resents what. apparently, is a new de- 
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parture in the presentation of the subject of economic geography 
Regional geography is the “goal” which the authors had in mind during 
the work of preparing this study; and the volume undertakes to cover, 
in succession, types of each important environmental factor of importance 
to mankind, and to point out, rather definitely, ways in which environ 
mental conditions influence human life especially on its economic side 

Part 1 (pp. 1-100) consists of “exercises” arranged tor the purpose ot 
giving the student “practice in investigating, correlating, and assimilating 
data.”” This is stated by the authors to be the core of the book. 
Numerous topics are presented for investigation, etc., and there is added 
a series of questions set for the topic in question. ‘There is a grouping 
of the topics into chapters, each of which represents a comprehensive 
world-survey of a single factor in the environment of mankind or a 
group of rather intimately related factors. There are seven chapters in 
Part 1 dealing respectively with the scope of economic geography; climate 
and natural vegetation; land forms and soils; bedrock and mineral de 
posits; ground and surface waters of the land; oceans and their coasts; 
and shape, size, and location as elements of the natural environment. 
Varying amounts of space are given over to these topics, of which climate 
and natural vegetation and land forms and soils naturally are featured 
more extensively than certain other topics. 

Part 2, entitled “Textual materials pp. 101-362) embraces items of 
information covering not only a single viewpoint of a subject but also a 
more general and comprehensive discussion of certain topics considered 
The text material is largely new; but some of it is taken from previously 
published volumes by authorities in special fields of study. In general 
the purpose of the textual material is to give the student a knowledge of 
actual conditions in various parts of the earth regarding the subject under 
consideration. 

Following the index, which represents eleven pages added immediately 
after the textual matter, is Part 3 (377-604) entitled “Illustrations,” 
consisting of diagrams, photographs, graphs, maps, etc., in great variety 
rhe illustrations are an important part of the volume, designed to sup 
plement the other parts of the book; they are well-chosen and of high 
grade. 

In undertaking the study of any topic in Part 1, it is expected that the 
student will “work through the appropriate exercise, answering to the 
best of his ability each question before passing on to the next. Refer 
ences to maps, diagrams, photographs, and textual materials are inserted 
at the points where their use will facilitate solution of the problems. 
This study of the questions will lead the student into and through his 
preparation. It will give him training in investigating, correlating, 
and assimilating data; it does not give him mental provender predigested. 
The illustrations are even more important in this study than the textual 
materials. Therefore users of the book are cautioned against relying on 
the text matter for answers to the questions. The geographic facts to be 
gleaned from a study of the photographs are suggested in the questions 
rather than in the accompanying titles, which are given chiefly for pur 
poses of identification.” 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the volume from the standpoint 
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of its usabil It has been tested, however, for a 
period of ap} lasses in geography in the Uni 
nail f ¢ ed there, apparently, with highly 
satisfactor “ for its probable success elsewhere. 
It will be int ow a volume which represents such 
1 departure 1 | be received by geographers. 

A. L. Bisnop. 
KenpDE, O ( rtschaftsgeographische Ubersicht. 
Hamburg: H nstalt 1925 Pp. 128. Rm. 2.) 
Kroker, | Hi Stadt Leipzig. Die Entwicklung des 
Leipziger H yer Messen von der Griindung der 
Stadt ; $ au trige zur Stadtgeschichte, VII. (Leip 

zig: Walter B I 339 tm. 12.) 

Kuczynskl, R., nd Frankreich, ihre Wirtschaft und 
ihre Politi I L. Prager 1926 Pp. 265. M. 9.) 

Lewin, E., com nt publications contained in the 
library of tl titute illustrating the constitutional 
relations bet ts of the British Empire. Royal 
Colonial Inst Manchester: Royal Colonial 
Inst 1926 

Macri, ¢ M j e urbaine dans Byzance, sous la 
dynastie de Paris: Guillan. 1925. Pp. 158. 
15 ir 

MaRSsHALL, L. ¢ the story of human progress. ( New 
Y ork M icniil 493 

Miitier, M.S lopment of Russia from 1905 to 1914, 
with specia ustry and finance. (London: P. S. 
King & Son d 

Mrryakis, M de la Hongrie et la Société des 
Nations. Vi: Presses Universitaires de France. Pp. 
415 ir 

Morrit, L. W the Industrial Revolution. A study 
of economic a n 1710-1760, with special reference 
to Lancashir ternational Publishers. 1925. Pp. exi, 
312. $3.50 

Although 1 rge English libraries is embodied in 
this interesti1 rnificant rather for the completeness 
of the descrij re than for strikingly new material or con 
clusions rl vy, but it is more vivid. Much material is 
carefully used n known but seldom read. The text is 
about evenly r lture and industry. 

In the dese | practice, which is extremely clear and 
sympathetic, t ore complacently than is now necessary 
the explanatio1 xhteenth century. The development of 
agricultural s uch light upon all these problems; and, 
though it in terial, some use of it may fairly be ex- 


pected of tl hapters on industry, the distribution and 
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development of the various industries are carefully described. Market 
contacts are sketched, but without adding anything of moment to the 
well known books of Westerfield and Heaton. | oe 


Mortara,G. La salute pubblica in Italia durante « dopo la guerra. Storia 
economica e sociale della guerra mondiale, serie Italiana. (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. xxiii, 577.) 

NepeLkovitcn, M. Etat économique et financier du royaume des Serbes, 
Croates et Slovénes au commencement de 1924. (Paris: Librairie 
Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1924. Pp. 67.) 

Oaa, F. A. and SHARP, W. R. The economic development of modern 
Europe. Revised edition. (New York: Macmillan.) 


Prato, G. Il Piemonte e gli effetti della querra sulla sua vita economica e 
sociale. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press 1925 Pp. xv, 241 


Smitu, W. D. Physical and economic geography of Oregon. Chapter 10, 
The Willamette valley. Commonwealth Review of the University of 
Oregon. (Eugene, Ore.: Univ. of Oregon. Oct., 1925. Pp. 195.) 


Waters, C. M. 1n economic history of England, 1066-1874. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1925. Pp. xviii, 610. $3.25.) 

This is the most successful one volume survey of the economic history 
ef England that has come to the attention of the reviewer. It is frankly 
a summary of standard works and monographs; but the work has been 
extremely well done. For the period of the Industrial Revolution, the 
point of view is dominated by the work of the Webbs and the Hammonds, 
more completely perhaps than conservative scholarship would permit; but 
of course the soundness of “conservative” scholarship may be questioned. 
The material in the present volume will do no more than create a lively 
sense of the serious nature of the social problems of the period. 

Despite great compression of statement, the text reveals sound judg 
ment of policies, legislation and personalities. The style is direct and 
forceful and shows much genuine felicity of expression. The most dis 
tinctive feature of the volume, however, is the remarkable list of illustra 
tions. Besides the usual maps and graphs there is an unusual wealth of 
illustration from contemporary materials for every period. Some of the 
cuts will be familiar to the well read student, and are thus merely a 
convenience; many, however, are wholly fresh and represent wide know] 
edge of manuscripts and contemporary broadsides. The work of selec 
tion devolved upon Mr. J. de M. Johnson of the Oxford University Press 

The book will be especially valuable in the last year of good secondary 
schools and in the first two vears of our colleges, though it will be con 
venient in many ways to more advanced students. 

Payson Usuer 
Youne, A. Tour in Ireland, with general observations on the present 
state of that kingdom made in the years 1776, 1777, and 1778. New 
York: Macmillan. Pp. xxii, 244. $3.) 
Zinoviev, G. Histoire du parti Communiste Russ¢ Paris: Librarie de 
l’Humanité. 1926. Pp. 192. 19 em. 

French translation of Zinoviev’s history of the Russian Commur.st 

party. 
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rlin Reimar Hobbing. 1926 
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Beitrage zur Wirtschafts 


Zeitung. 1925-26. Pp. Ixx, 280. 
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Paris London: H. M. Stationery 
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Berlin London: H. M. Stationery 


States Bull. no. 16. (New 


Board. 1926. Pp. 47.) 
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Quelques professions connues, in 


Hachette 1925. Pp. vii. 
me consists almost exclusively of 
aterial available for the study of 
nth century. These papers ar: 
nts, but without the full text thes 

sufficiently comprehensive in 
v a complete inventory. 
systematic survey of the corre 


Saint Malo and his successors. The 


the Departmental Archives of 
memorials, and correspondence 


714 to 1792. The present study is 


the correspondence. The general 
riven in considerable detail, but 
throw much light upon the affairs 
There are references to various 
ecifice purposes, but no sustained 
papers on other aspects of the 
of Morlaix is sketched from the 
ber of short items conclude this 


ed to the study of a portion of 


the law of July 13, 1917. The 
ous commercial and industrial 
law \ number of ill known 


cope of detailed and accurate 
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Reparation Commission. Report of the Ag -nt-General for Reparation 
Payments. Off. Doc. of the Reparation C »m., no. 10. (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 5s.) 

The twenty-fifth financial and economic anual of Japan. (Tokyo: Govern 
ment Printing Office. 1925. Pp. vi, 215. 


Agriculture, Mining, forestry, and Fisheries 


Wheat Studies. Prepared by riembers of the Food Research Institute. 
Vol. I, nos. 1-10., December, 1924—September, 1925. (Stanford 
University, Calif.: Foon Research Institute.) 

The first volume of the Wheat Studies prepared by the Food 
Research Institute covers a wide range of subject matter. The most 
connected parts of th: work include the bulletins analyzing market 
conditions. Four of the ten numbers deal with this part of the 
analysis. The general plan of presentation is to devote the first 
number of each volume to a review of the market for the preceding 
vear and to follow this with summaries of the market situations at 
intervals of every few months. These studies of market analysis are 
hased on the most authoritative and most available data and not only 
point out the factors that have been influential in affecting pric: 
movements, but also indicate, insofar as existing data permit, the prob 
able trends of prices and market activity in the immediate future. 
The remaining six studies are devoted to special problems in the fields 
of marketing organization, costs of production, statistical method, 
hibliography, and particular problems of supply and demand. 

Several studies merit special consideration. Study no. 1 reviews 
The World Wheat Situation for the year 1923-24 in retrospect, and 
points out the price factors peculiar to the crop of 1923. Large carry 
over, high yields and big acreage, bountiful crops of wheat sub 
stitutes, and an unusually high quality are given as supply factors 
causing a low price during this season. It is significant that con 
siderable attention is given to the milling quality of the wheat supply 
in this and succeeding studies, a factor that is more or less neglected 
by most authorities. The most important facts presented on the de 
mand side of the analysis are: first, the year’s experience shows that 
there is considerable elasticity in the demand both in importing and 
exporting countries when the price of wheat in relation to other com 
modities drops to a low level. Wheat is then used more widely as 
animal food and substituted in the human dict. Second, the per capita 
consumption of wheat is increasing in Italy, Germany and the Scandi 
navian countries and decreasing in England, France and Belgium. 
This is significant from the standpoint of import requirements for 


these countries. Third, wheat imports of the importing countries of 


POG, | Jun 


Kuro d in the wheat crops. Study 

. TW vs that the lack of variabilit, 
hetween t specially applicable to the most 
mportant of I ntries. It is pointed out, for 
example, that production of 168 million bushels 
n France, S y vas accompanied by a net 
nerease in il half million bushels in this 
rou} No lationsl Ds alt] ough one ma‘ 
infer f t| irt to the high and low pri 
which accompa ind large production and which 
ire tl} sult 1 system of grain distribution in 
these count 

The d lus in the United States is con 
sidered in Stud ypoint of all interested groups 
consul $s, ag ldlemat The established market 
ng ager only group to suffer materially 
from tl] lisa Consumers will be protected 
against fami ks whether the country is on an 
exportin; is; agriculture can, and probably 
will. res t tail wheat acreage as a part of 
the div hed H , the losses that might be 
uffered by tl t iwencies on account of th. 
disappearance h sufficient reason for arti 
ficially stimu n in order to perpetuate the surplus. 
Such lo iccepted as part of the losses 
that are | c 2 result of the changes of a 
dvnamic societ ' ind flour exports, it is pointed 
out, shows that much nearer to a domestic basis 
than is commor 1923-24 only 40 per cent of the wheat 
exports were 1 ides, the remaining 60 per cent 
consisted of wl lers had made their selections, 
and much of » essentially a by-product and 
hence not an tablishing price relationships be 
Nn Al ric 

Study no. 8 iry of the present status of 
Canada as a ] historical background of its 
development , development of transportation, 
physiographic organizations, international trade 
policies and I Ly n important place in the dis 
cussion. T'w in be made from this study. 
First, Canada isingly important unstabilizing 
ket infiuc I oO ha ased, due to the 
great variabilit \ to yea Second, Canadian 


exports may | e over the next few years, but it is 
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yointed out that the increase will probably not be momentous in view 
if the probable expansion of European requirements, and of the down 
ward trend of American exports, and even in the light of a probable 
ncrease in Russian exports. 

The authors of Study no. 6 on Average Pre-War and Post-War 


Farm Costs of Wheat Production in the North American Spring 


Vheat Pelt have tollowed th ve} al pl in of the series in inte rpreting 
the best available data on costs of p odus ny \ t in terms of economic 
law. Real costs of producing wheat appear to be slightly lower than in 
the pre-war pr riod: and the data, as analyzed, show that Canadian 


farmers in the long run do not produce at materially lower cost than the 
American farmers. Both of those conclusions are significant, the 
former when considered in the light of the probable future relation of 
wheat prices to other prices, and the latter when applied to the present 
tariff policy of the United States. 

It should not be inferred from the above discussion that these studies 
are based entirely on secondary sources. Original data are used in 
many places and the familiarity that the authors have with the details 
of wheat marketing indicates that they have studied it at close range. 
It seems to the reviewer, however, that the chief contribution of volume 
I of this series is in bringing together materials from widely scattered 
sources and interpreting them in terms of economic principles, thus 
giving a new interpretation to some information and making the data 
more accessible to and usable by students of marketing and by business 
men who seek a better understanding of the basic forces in market 
movements rather than information to formulate a present marketing 
policy. An analytical index for the entire volume makes the materials 
asily available for ready reference. 

H. Bruce Price. 


l'niversity of Minnesota. 


Report upon the Large-Scale Codperative Marketing in the United 
States of America. By R. B. Forrester. (London: Ministry ol 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 1925. Pp. 192 ls. 6d.) 

Mr. Forrester, Cassel Lecturer in commerce at the University of 

London, spent several months in the United States, as a representative 

of the British Ministry of As 


+ 


riculture, studying our large-scale 
cooperative marketing movement. This booklet is t fruit of his 
labors. 

It is an extremely condensed treatment of that group of codperatives 
which he considers typical of the new movement in the United States, 
namely, the California Fruit Growers Exchange, Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers, California Prune and Apricot Growers, the Minnesota 


Coédperative Creameries Association, Twin City Milk Producers Associ 
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The reviewer ranks codperative insurance (S6.000.000.000) and 
cooperative credit ($4,000,000.000) consid: rably ahead of cooper 
ative marketing ($2,000,000.,000) in the United States, so far as 


volume of business is concerned. 


The author looks upon memb rship contracts as essential. He says 
4 universal characteristic of | large-scale codperative the membership 
ontract. The significance and contents of such contracts have already been 


described and no attempt would now be made in the U. S. A. to float a large-scale 


cobperative without the use of such contracts 

The reviewer regards this contract as an important detail, not an 
essential. Moreover, many large-scale coédperatives do not use con 
tracts. For instance, the American Cranberry Exchange, and _ the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange. Some locals in the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange do not; and in October 1925 the 


Dark Tobacco Growers of Kentucky released its membership from 


their contract obligations. The contract is contrary to farmer 
psychology. It seems to be waning in popularity and in importance. 


On the whole, however, all economists can doubtless agree with Mr. 


= 


Forrester’s final conclusion: 


Large-scale codperative marketing is a new invention in producers’ organization 
n agriculture It brings the notions and outlook of big business into the marketing 
of farm products 


JamMEs E. 


Cornell University. 
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Marriott, H tration, organization and 
nomics mines. (New York 


Marriott tution which corr sponds 
Great Brit Mining and Metallurgix 
Engir been president. The field of 

7 s of Mining, ar 
in yncl ty s clear and more vivacious 

One point ‘e emphasis is laid upon ways 
n wi t h tl tockholders. Marriott 
stands for tl t more money would be obtained 
from the mir what was coming to them. 

Some of t t re defrauded are not unknown 
in America r iware. That a group of 
mines sh¢ | t] work, that news should 
he let out o1 tock market, that information 
obtainable v insiders in buying up shares of 
adjoining pr in America. The recommendation 
of Marriott t nge should not be directors of 
a mining < mendous difference in a list of 
American d , that directors should be paid 
by a percent t the company agree to finance: 
them up to r speculations (p. 63) are, one 
agrees, ‘‘scal 

Such pract y criminal. The author recom 
mends that right to inspect all the reports 
from the m t t nines should be given the 
utmost poss D . unless there is reason to 
believe that t soing up.—which is not tru 
of the Rand he illustrations are taken,—that 
the richest t nd when the price is highest, 
leaving the last or omitting it entirely. This 
will, of co it first, tapering off, and would 
naturally k mine which can later be unloaded on 
the more igr emphasizes the importance of the 
management y and in stating the amount and 
richness of t 

He also rt ot estimating costs he calls it 
“costing,” | g., per ounce of gold, and not, for in 
stance, per t pts managers to reduce costs per ton 
by treating a which it would be profitable not to 
treat at all let in his handling of costs, mainly 
illustrated | might incidentally get many facts 
and suggesti e, g., that 15 per cent of the 
mining profi tive proportion and wages of white 
and colored ween current mining profit 
ind real pr I vill naturally call out criticism 


n turn O V gq Magazine of August, 1925 
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p. 69), that the directors of tl Institu \ ll as the editor of the 
Vagazine have washed their | 1s « 

A pertinent criticism which I have ird id that if the richest 
part of a mine is exploited first, a lay »){f expenditure and wages is 
almost inevitably set, which it is hard to cut down when it comes to mining 
the less rich parts. This criticism would n p h in opening a 


new mine in a district where wa and met were already indard 


ized 


MooruovuseE, L. A The management of the farm New York: Appleton 


1925. Pp. xvii, 526. $38.50 

This book is chiefly a discussion and description of types of farming 
in the United States. Part 1 deals with “the conditions which modify 
and control the organization and operation of the farm.’ This part of 


the work is descriptive of the influence of climate, soil, topography, and 
other factors such as the farm operator, community development, avail 
ability of farm labor, tenant contracts, risks in the management of the 
farm, shifts in agricultural production, relative profits from different 
enterprises and marketing facilities in their effect upon the type of 
farming. 

Part 2 is entitled “Farm organization and operation.’ After naming 
and describing some of the factors usually considered in studying farm 
organization and operation, the author presents statistical and descriptive 
information concerning regions and farms where the principal farm 
products of the United States are grown. Thirteen chapters, comprising 
more than one-half of the book, are devoted to these descriptions For 
example, in the chapter on the organization and operation of corn farms, 
census data on corn production in the United States and in the important 
corn producing states are presented and discussed. The sizes of farms, 
the farm investment, the crop acreages, the livestock kept, and similar 


data from the census are given for veral typical counti in the corn 
belt. This is followed by data on farm practices in the growing of corn 
Similar chapters follow for other farm products. 


The third and concluding part of the book deals with “economic 


problems confronting the farm operator Farm records, production 
costs and price-fixing, marketing and credit are discussed. These few 


economic problems of farmers are considered very briefly; and anyone 
expecting a full discussion of the topics will be disappointed with the 


brevity and the lack of analytical treatment given to them. These topics 
are parts of fields which are being developed probably as fully as farm 
management. The logic of including them, with the exception of farm 
records, as a part of a text on farm management is not obvious to the 
reviewer. Farm management deals with only a portion of the economic 


problems of farmers; and a writer on this subject can be expected to con 
tine his discussion to the specific problems of farm management 

Anyone looking for a discussion of thi principles of far inagement 
will be disappointed in this book. It contains much useful information 
on types of farming and farm practices in the United States, but the 
treatment is distinctly descriptive and unanalytical. Specific references 


to the pages of publications quoted would add much to the book. In a 
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ntified as such, althougt 


it is inferred t nd the publication quoted is listed 
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In a few t statement of economic principles 
would aid th if many economists will agree 
we pa made interest rent which 
for t 
ihis book nterested in a description of 
the ty} of Stat ind in having in concise form 
data on prod ps and the kinds of livestock of 
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Orwin, C. 8S. a j ultura ind ( 
Cambridge [ I 1, 76 is. 6d.) 

E rricultural land of 
Great Britai to get rid of the landlords, but 
because they tions of this group will be lost to 
the nation w to owner occupancy is completed 
Chey 1im t not have the capital necessary to 
purchase his nd t land, which “the old landlords 
lent to rural iz rate of interest.”’ The result will 
be a steady 1 until a point is reached at whicl 
the state wil pply the needed capital” p. 23 
herefore th land is suggested to prevent th 
deterioration 

After revi nationalization the authors present 
their plan of thod of administration, and close 
by contrasting old with the present private leas« 
hold No ad e 4 public leasehold; “it is only put 
forward to pr t of the difficulties which the break 

l'o the Ar not convincing Chere is not enough 
discussion of t drastic innovation is considered 
necessary W \merican farmers climb the “agri 
cultural ladd ts predicted by the authors that it 
is difficult to such a step Besides, Denmark 
went through t I er land system without resorting 
to stat wn 
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Coal mining in Report of Provincial Royal Com 
mission Re} t to the Labour Gazette. (Ottawa: 
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Crop production va State Coll. of Agri. and Mech. Arts. 
1925. Pp 
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Wea Report of the 
ot A it 1 M. Stationery 
Othce 1925 Pp. 15( 

[The recent publication of comprehensive report on th history of 
land settlement in England and Wales is of particular interest in view of 
the fact that no official survey covering the subject in any detail has been 

sued since 1914 During the pe riod of the war. the work of the centra 

nd local government at orities in supplving land for small holding 
was practically uspel! led, so that the need for annual statistics from 


But with the conclusion of hostilities 


114 to 1918 was not very pressing 
ind the pa of the Land Settlement (Facilities) act (1919), energetic 
teps we taken to provide ervice men with an opportunity of secur 
ne land uitable for cultivation. That the small holdings movement. 
n this | lation became effective, has met with success is shown in the 
tatistical evidence contained in Part 1 of the report just issued Thus 
for small holdings (by lease and purchase) by the 


the area acqu red ; 
County Councils, by the Councils of Boroughs and by the Ministry was 
increased from about 200.000 acres in 1918 to 447,000 acres in December, 


nificant that even in recent years most of these holdings 
onstituting but a small fraction of the total 


islation has been 


1924. it 1s 
were leased, the number sold 
In this respect the early history of the small holdings leg 


re peated. 
he report contains an account of the experiences of a re pre 


Part 2 of the 
of tenants who successfully cultivated the lands allotted 


sentative number 
to them by the government. \ detailed statement of the work of each of 


the County Councils and County Boroughs in executing the provisions of 


the Land Settlement (Facilities) act is contained in Part 3. Ten sta 
tistical tables are added in Part 4 which excellently summarize the oper 


ation of the small holdings legislation since 1908 
Fevix 


ld wheat situation 1924-25, a 


Wheat studies Vol. II, no. 1. The wor 
review of the crop year. Vol. Il, no. 3. { national wheat-growers’ 
co-operative, its problems, opportunities and _ limitations. (Stanford 
Inst. 1925, 1926. Pp. 1-64, 101-162 


University, Calif.: Food Research 


Manufacturing Industries 
Artuur Harrison Core. 


W ool Van tfacture. By 
1926. Pp. 


The {merican 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 


Vols. I and IL. 


Ix, vin, 328. $7.50.) 
it 1 presumptuous, oO ourse, to speak of a defin tive Wo n any 
eld of re arc! but one closes these volumes with a fecling that they 
ver their ground so adequately that if will not require a second e) 


loration for a long period to come. Certainly no other 
ndustry hi: dealt with so con competentiy 
the text wl ich is al undantly 


Kurthermore, the publishers 
llus ated, a wortiy hy 

The author’s approach to his subject is that of an economist rather 
interpretative than 


than a literary historian. His treatment is more 


00 [J 


descriptive n his presentation. We 

ght yn tory: the annalistic, 
senordine di Bishop does; the personal and 
episodic, whic! nd strives after scenario effects 
desert 1 an ul tic il, which tries to 
measure | trace the causes of its direction 
and val elongs decidedly to the last 
of thes i I iphical data o1 
pictures I ls; but it does describe clearly 
aioe con\ stingly for those prepared 
to folloy that have built up a great 
\merican ind d at different periods, and th 
effects th 

Wa othe r than that of wool the dis 
tinctively <A ved and hampered the pro 
gress of p u pecific character of thei 
own: for tl , labor, native in 
ventive geniu tional growth, and countless 
associated infil ss on its development. To 
a certain ext I vy. ab uno disce omnes, 
and regard h o al economic history ol 
the country io t attempt to cover the 
tariff que stio! ) re fere neces indispens 
able in such a ; subject that no writer 
of a generati rlected to dwell upon as perhaps the 
leading eleme! s mean that economic history 
also has its la he past is not so immutable as 
it seems? At ( ndustrial maturity, which is 
the earhest |} ts of earlier stages can be 
formed, that t hed perspective in so important 
a survey of o 

A word as | of organizing his material and 
we are done; ns for minute examination 
within the co That method is to establish a 
numb ) o triangulate the intervening 
period is O ym several successive heights. 
i‘hus t co 1 from the standpoint of its 
condition al all factory from the position 
the industry e chance to be dates for which 
information nd when a transition to new 
methods of 1. It must not be understood, 
however, tha ptiy Irom one date to another. 
These are mer dy ind he sketches in the inter- 


mediate years continuous story. The next con 
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ning station is set at 1870, just after the vicissitudinous Civil War 
decade had changed the whole industrial landscape. This date marks 
the beginning of the era of industrial maturity, to an account of which 
the entire second volume is devoted. 

When we have satisfactory local histories of the wool manufacture in 
certain central and western states, a broader background of illustrativ« 
material may exist to enrich the narrative of the industry as a whole; 
but we hardly think that Professor Cole’s work will be superseded, or 
his conclusions materially amended, until from some higher observation 
post, still in the future, a more favored observer secures an even wider 
outlook over the economic forces that are shaping our national destiny. 


Vicror S. 
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1d Communication 


Railroa ( By Exvior Joxes and Homer B. 
VA [acmillan. 1925. Pp. xi, 882 
$4.2 

Che pur} de a set of readings which can 
| sed i ther Jones’ Principles of Railway 
Regu B y s’ Railroads: Rates Service 
Vanagement sion and court decisions reprinted, 
and 23 art scussions. The citations are of 
considerable produced in full, or nearly so, 
frequently wit s with majority opinions. The 
aah ors do ne olume a unity of its own by the 
insertion of s vy comments: but this is to some 
extent accom] 

From the 1 section on the long and short 
haul principl | by use of the excellent statement 
submitt d by ¢ Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign ( n the Gooding bill was under con- 
sideration; Ww! ) tion of facts with reference to the 
conflict of st thority contained in Saunders vz. 
Southern Ex} . 415, might some time be considered 
for inclusio1 “abandonment” could also be im- 
proved with ntal character of the work. 

In discussi! ngs which, like this one, is designed 
for a specific pur doubtless accept the authors’ point 
of view and 11 part only whether the object of the 
work has bee ; happily no question about this. 
The book giv vy thorough knowledge of American 
literature on nomic side of the railroad question. 
It contains a nificant articles and leading decisions 
of courts and ons, carefully selected and accurately 
reproduced ; a tedly prove convenient to teachers who 
undertake to sity course the rather multifarious 
problems of la fixing, constitutional law, and oper- 
ation which afi tions in the United States. 

Perhaps th ndent impression that the volume makes 
upon the read iriety of topics with which the Inter- 
state Comm is to deal. The difference between 
the present c nd Ripley’s pioneer contribution to 
the field refle: n the scope and complexity of our 
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economics are expanded to keep pace with the growth in the juris- 
diction of regulatory commissions, because such courses on selected 
agencies are bound to overlap the traditional courses on finance and 
labor and similar subject groups, to the probable detriment of the 
general organization of university instruction. It is also true and 
mportant that the function of the railroad as a transportation agency 
is easily rieglected when primary attention is paid to the railroad as a 
corporation or to the Interstate Commerce Commission as an organ 
of corporation control. These interesting questions cannot be dis 
cussed in a brief review, but they may perhaps deserve renewed con 
deration by textbook writers. 
Stuart 
University of California. 
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Apams, A. C. and others. Ov rcharq laims Ia Salle Traffic series 
(Chicago: La Salle Extension Univ. 1925 Pp. 74 
Buium, O. and others. Verkehr und Betrieh der Eisenbahnen Berlin: J 


Springer. 1925. Pp. xiii, 418.) 


Corsrno, E. Economia dei trasporti marittim? Castello: So« \nonima 
Tip. Leonardo da Vinci 1926. Pp. xiv, 379 


I porti marittimi italiani. Extract fr. Giorn. d. Econ. and 
Riv. d. Stat., 1922, 1923, 1924. (Castello: Soc. Anonima Tip. Leonardo 
da Vinci. 1924. Pp. 265. 
Duncan, C. S. The future of American transportation. Portland, Me 
Portland Econ. Club. 1925. Pp. 16.) 


Feneton, K. G. The economics of road transport London George 
Allen & Unwin. 1925. Pp. 256. 10s. 6d.) 


Hartier, P. Hundert Jahre des Kampfes zwischen Privat- und Staats 
bahnanhdngern in der Schweiz. (Ziirich: Art. Inst. Orell Fiissli 1926. 
Pp. xx, 124.) 

Loomis, E. F. 70,000 buses in use on Jan. 1, 1926. teprinted from Bus 
Transportation. (New York: National Automobile Chamber of Com 
merce. 1926. Pp. 15.) 


MacE.wer, R.S. Port development. New York: McGraw-Hill 1925. 
Pp. 440. $5.) 

Dr. Roy S. MacElwee, who seven years ago attracted international 
attention by his volume on Ports and Terminal Facilities, has made a 
second valuable contribution to the port literature of the world. While 
the first book—to use the author’s own words—‘‘concentrates (especially 
in the new edition) on the design, construction, and operation of marine 
terminals,” the new volume is devoted to problems of government control, 
port administration, traffic, and solicitation. 

In a way the book is a logical sequence of recent tendencies, embracing 
American economics in general, and subjecting our ports to their influence 
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Wooprurr, R.E. The making of a railroad officer New York: Simmons 
Boardman. 1925. Pp. 270. #2.) 

A commercial and historical atlas of the world’s air ways. London: 
Travers J. Field. 2s. 6d.) 

Consolidation of railroads. Second supplement, 1925. (Washington: 
Library Bureau of Railway Economics. 1926. Pp. 21.) 

Economic factors in the railway situation, 1926. Report made to Am. Ry. 
Assoc. by Bur. of Ry. Econ. (Washington: Bur. of Ry. Econ. 1926. 
Pp. 16.) 

Highway operation an obligation of New Haven Railroad. (New York: 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 14.) 

Interstate Commerce Commission Reports. Vols. 93 and 94. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1926. $2.25.) 

A review of railway operations in 1925. Misc. series no. 38. (Washing- 
ton: Bureau of Railway Economics. 1926. Pp. 82.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
NEW BOOKS 
Esscen, J. B. Die Politik des auswartigen Handels. (Stuttgart Verlag 
von Ferdinand Enke. 1925. Pp. xv, 368. M. 20.) 
Stucken, R. Theorie der Konjunkturschwankungen. (Jena: Gustav 
Fischer. 1926. Pp. 75. M. 3.50.) 

An attempt to account for the course of what the Germans call 
Konjunktur. The author analyses the conditions on which the rise and 
fall of demand and of prices depend in a business cycle. He tries to show 
in what way an increased demand begins which starts the upward course, 
and criticises the account of this given by Tugen-Baranowski, Bouniatan, 
Spann, Aftalion and others. He shows that, although general over- 
production is impossible under a theoretical regime of barter, this is by 
no means so in a society which uses money as a means of exchange. 

Budgets and visible commercial balances of European countries, 1922-19265 
Bull., no. 7. (Paris: Ref. Serv. on Intern. Affairs. 1925. Pp. 39. 
50c.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 


Management through Accounts. By James H. Buss. (New York: 
Ronald. 1924. Pp. x, 851. $6.00.) 

The two words “management” and “accounts” in the title of this book 
should share honors equally, and the title page might, with equal pro 
priety, have read “managerial accounting.” While written ostensibly 
from the standpoint of management, the work constitutes a valuable 
contribution to the literature of accounting, and will prove helpful to 
the accounting practitioner and instructor as well. 
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Business management is, in large measure, the problem of adjusting 

. 
the specific business situation to the general economic tendencies of the 


moment, maintaining and, if possible, improving its competitive posi 
tion and avoiding, if possible, the extremes of industrial inactivity 


through knowledge, foresight and ability to act. 


Important business relationships find origin in basic economie con 
ditions. Periods of good business and of depressed business result from 
the operation of fundamental economic forces Business statistics are 
the record of changes in these underlying economic conditions Phi 
financial and operating reports of any business tell the story of the play 


of economic forces within it 


The author states in unequivocal terms his conception of the fune 
tions of the accountant. The larger function of the accountant is 
recognized ; and he is assigned a more important place in the manag 
ment of business enterprises than is usually accorded him. Such 
recognition is accompanied, however, by the assignment of larger 
responsibilities. ‘The accountant’s function in analyzing business facts 
; accepted ; but the author goes further and places upon him a measur 
of responsibility for interpreting these facts—for presenting them in 
such shape as to be readily used for purposes of administrative control. 

Such an appraisal of accounting and its possible contributions to 
the achievement of managerial efficiency by a business executive in 
close personal contact with the management problems of a large and 
successful industrial enterprise comes as an encouraging prospect to 


those in the profession who have visualized accounting 


as something 
more than an evaluation of “what has gone before.” 


James P. ApAms. 
Brown University. 
NEW BOOKS 


ASPINWALL, C. A. Household goods warehousing in the United States. 


Baltimore: Am. Warehousemen’s Assoc. 1925. Pp. viii, 310 
AYER, Cases on business law, selected with notes and »roble ms 
introductory course. (Seattle: Wash. Univ. Book Store. 1925 Pp 
y 
463. $5.) 
Barton, H. A. How to write advertising Philadelphia and London: 
Lippincott. 1925. Pp. xv, 275.) 


3auER, R. S. Cases on business law, bailments and carriers, security 

rights, property, insurance, banks and banking, bankruptcy, crimes, 
trade regulation. (St. Paul: West Publishing Co. 1925. Pp. xxii, 
1044. ) 


Bennett, G. E. Accounting systems, principles and problems of instal 
lation. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1926. Pp. xvi, 554. $5.) 
Teachers’ manual of basic accounting, with solutions to 
accounting problems. (New York and Chicago: Gregg Publishing Co 
1925. Pp. iv, 149.) 
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Foy, A. Inventory accounts and the gen ral accountant Official pubs 
vol. VII, no. 11. (New York: National Association of Cost Accountants 
1926. Pp. 7.) 

FraNKLIN, B. A. The industrial executiv: Ronograph series, no. 40 


(New York: Ronald. 1926. Pp. vii, 146. $1.25 


FREDERICK, a oe editor. Masters of adve rtising copy, prine iple s and 
practice of copy writing according to its leading practitioners. (New 
York: Frank-Maurice, Inc. 1925. Pp. vill, 392 


Fri, J. L. Retail merchandising, planning and control New York 
Prentice-Hall. 1925. Pp. vix, 371. $4 

This is one of the retailing series of books issued under the editorship 
of Professor Norris A. Brisco of New York University. According to 
the editor, the book has a threefold purpose: “First, to present the prin 
ciples underlying retail merchandising, planning, and control; second, to 
present actual problems embodying the principles; and third, to meet 
pedagogical requirements by combining text and case methods of pre 
senting the subject.” The author states its purpose to be that of 
“helping the reader recognize and understand sound principles under 
lying the successful operation of a retail store’; and he expects the treat 
ment to “appeal to those interested in the problems of merchandising, 
whether they be in the classroom or in the store.” He further states that 
in presenting the material “‘no attempts have been made arbitrarily to 
designate good or bad practices, but rather to show how different practices 
may be tested and logical conclusions drawn.” 

The plan of the book is as follows: chapter discussions; bibliographical 
suggestions; and problems. ‘The latter, we are told, are “taken from 
actual practice, which call forth a clear understanding of the principles 
discussed in the text, thus combining text and case method of presenting 
the subject.”’ 

To the revie wer, the author seems to h ive accomplished his purpose 
His analysis is straightforward, his presentation is clear, and the problems 
presented have the appearance of reality. The treatment is sketchy in 
places; but this is necessary in a volume which essays to cover the whole 
fleld of retailing. It is difficult, it would seem, for the author fully to 
meet the needs of all of the classes for whom he writes. The manage 
ment and directing staff—including auditors, accountants, buyers, and 
the like in large department stores, for instance—may perforce find a 
treatment lacking in specific suggestions and details, while at the same 
time students, who are seeking for principles underlying detail, may be 
bored by the same material. ‘To hold a middle course is not easy, and it 
may be impracticable. 

The content of this volume, the method of presentation, and _ its 
preparation for use as a text are symptomatic of the specialization 
through which the contents of courses in schools of commerce are passing 
In the effort to “vitalize’’ business education by making it concrete, is 
there not some likelihood of devitalizing it by making it too strongly 
vocational—indeed, of reducing it at places to little more than business 
arithmetic? This is a question to which the author gives no attention, 
and which the reviewer passes by without further comment 
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types of statements under the three general divisions of public utilities, 
industrials, and moneyed corporations. Actual statements from many 
lines of business are used for illustrations 


A. W. Hanson. 


Horrman, G. W. Hedging by dealing in grain futures. A thesis in eco 
nomics. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pa. 1925. Pp. 141 

Hoover, H. Reduction in prices through the elimin ition of industrial 
waste. Extract from thirteenth annual report of the Secretary of Com 
merce. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 28 

Horcukin, W. Ii. Modern merchandising (Garden City, N. Y.: Double 
day, Page & Co. 1925. Pp. xxii, 296.) 

Hoven, B. Q. The export executive Scranton, Pa.: International Text 


book Co. 1925. Pp. v, 528.) 


Hurcuines, C. B. Forecast for 1926. Official pubs. vol. VII, no. 13 
(New York: National Association of Cost Accountants. 1926 Pp. 9.) 


ivey, P. W. Salesmanship applied Chicago and New York 1 WwW 


Shaw Co. 1925. Pp. vii, 333.) 


Jounson, D. C. and others. Yields of bonds and stocks in per cent, correct 
to the nearest five ten-thousandths of one per cent, and tables for the 
ready determination of yields of bonds to be repaid at a premium New 


York: Prentice-Hall. 1925 Pp. 291.) 


Kester, R. B. Solutions to practice probl ms for accounting theory 
and practice Vol. Il Second edition (New York: Ronald. 1925 
Pp. 351.) 

Kinman, J. I. and Morris, A. W. Kinman’s bookkeeping and accounting 
principles and practice. (Spokane: J. I. Kinman & Co. 1925.) 


Knicut, S. W. The Knight method of effective advertising. A complete 
analytical outline and quick-reference classification of the possible selling 
argu ments, pure hasing appeals and expository words, phrases and ideas 
of retail advertising. (Worcester, Mass.: S. W. Knight. 1925. Pp 
Xvili, 188.) 


aiRD, D. A. Increasing personal efficiency, the psychology of personal 
progress. (New York and London: Harper & Bros. 1925. Pp. x, 
209. ) 


Lairp, D. A. and others, editors. Industrial psychology: the journal of 
human engineering. Vol. I, no. 1. (Hamilton, N. ¥ 1926 $5. per 
vear. ) 


The table of contents,—‘‘Handling men through their self-interests,”’ 
“The National Institute of Industrial Psychology (England),” “Better 
judgments of men,” “Industrial dissatisfaction,” “Tests for chauffeurs,’ 
“A correlation machine,’ and “Control of office output,’—shows the 
general range of topics considered by this new journal. The articles ar 
sane and practical and embrace topics of pertinence to those in industrial 
fields. C. L. Stone. 


Lyon, H Investment Boston: Houghton Mifflin 1926. Pp vill, 
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Racine, S. ] ind problems. (Seattle: Western 
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RayMonpb, W. (¢ itilities New York: John Wiley 
& Sons. LY I } 

It is impo justice in a short review. The 
1uthor modest mentary,” “by no means exhaustive 
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permit of g ntals on some subjects, for it leaves 
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unreal in vit nee of private ownership in this country. 
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added back as a cost of development or of seasoning. In accounting for 
depreciation the author prefers, however, the “reserve” to tl replace 


ment” method; in this he is conservative. 

Several suggestions are made which, to most economists, will seem 
wholly unsound. One is the author's idea of “profit.’ He would 
abandon the ordinary concept of fair return, treating interest along with 
operating expenses and adding a profit, “say 10 per cent,” based on the 
sum of the operating expenses, depreciation allowance, and _ interest 
The result is a “cost-plus” arrangement both bad in theory and unwork 


able in practice. The author turns in his perplexity to the unpromising 
sliding-scale device. His several references to methods ot rew irding 
cficiency in utility operation are, in fact, elementary in the extreme 


Closely related, if not somewhat contradictory, is the author's idea that 
the fair return is a function of the borrowing rate, being, he savs, from 
four-thirds to three-halves of that raté Assuming that two-thirds of the 
capital is borrowed (the author’s ideal proportion), then “if 6 per cent 
is the going lender’s rate, 8 per cent would be a fair return on the 
investment.”’ Under these conditions the stockholder would get 12 per 
cent “for his fair return and risk.’ Here functions are confused and 


incompletely analyzed. The derivation of the “worth” of public utility 
service in terms of cost (pp. 247-49) is another example of straining 
for a general rule which may in some cases yield ridiculous results 
Despite these evidences of faulty economic analysis and the author's 
weakness, along with most engineers, for formulas, the book has substan 
tial merits and some very able passages. Perhaps most important of all, 
the author has succeeded in putting his readers in a receptive, speculative 
mood and in drawing their attention to many sound principles and much 


useful information Cuarvues S. MorGan 
Scorr, D. R. Theory of account Vol. 1 New York: Henrv Holt 
1925. Pp. xi, 284. $2.50. 


Material for a class which meets for recitation three times a week for 
one semester is provided by this work which consists of four parts: (1 
general introduction; (2) the system of accounts; (3) proprietorship; 
(4) valuation. 


SEIDEMANN, H. P. Manual of accounting and reporting for the operating 
services of the national government. Institute for Government Research 
Studies in Administration. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press 1926 


Pp. xxii, 399. $5.) 
This volume supplem«e nts Principles of Government Accounting and 
Reporting, published by the Institute for Government Research in 1921 


For the specialist the volume contains material difficult to find elsewhere 
SHErRwoop, J. F. {ccountancy Cincinnati: South-western Pub. Co 
1925. Pp. 432. 85. 
Stmmons, E. H. H. Listing securities on the New York stock exchange. 
Address before the Mississippi Valley Group, Investment Bankers 


Association of America (New York: N. Y. Stock Exchange, Committee 
on Publicity. 1926. Pp. 27.) 
Smitu, E. L. Investment trust fund A. (New York: Investment Managers 


Co., 22 William St. 1926. Pp. viii, 51.) 
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STrevENSON, R I Questions and problems in account- 
nq New 
Streit, S. I 1: d scription of operation. (New 
York: Stock | road St 1926. Pp. 8.) 
SuLLIVAN, J ness law: a practical handbook for 
; lition Philadelphia: Business Law 
Pi ( 
Swirt, E. J. 1 roug ychology New York: Scribner's 
99 Pp 
This vol nship and personnel management. The 
1uthor, a ps} ngton University, St. Louis, writes much 
in the style o ibtedly intending his book for a wide 
popular circu ind illustrations are not only profuse, 
but are taker e of subject-matter. The exclusion of 
data an 7 me feature to many lay readers. But 
this omission tvle of the author detract from the value 
of the book tudent of the psychological phases of 
business C. L. Stone. 
Teevan, J. ( ns the Board of Examiners, American 
Institute of A rraph series, no. 39.(New York: Ronald. 


1925. Pp. 1! 


WasuHsurn, E. | rsities Ronograph series, no. 41. 
(New York: I viii, 126 

Wuire. P 1) ness New York: Henry Holt. $5.) 

WILcox, D. I thlic utilities: relation of accrued de 
preciation t n and maintenance. (New York: Nat 
ional Munici} Pp. 112. 

W oopsripce, | unting New York: Ronald. 1925. 
Pp. xi, 700 

This book rned for a one-year course, and contains 

considerable f found in elementary accounting texts. 
The author s the relations existing between accounting, 
economics, jects now being taught in colleges of 
business ad r a rather complete discussion of the 
bookkeeping s iven to cost accounting, partnerships, 
corporations n of statements, and the use of charts. 
The volume pages of problems and questions and an 
index A. W. H. 

Business man’s a { English. Chicago: La Salle Univ. 
Press. $2.95 

Cost accountin tandards. Revised edition. (Wash- 
ington: Dept umber of Commerce of the U. S. 1925. 
Pp. 52.) 

Department lea ? Washington: Supt. Docs. Pp. 45.) 

Experience wit nes. (New York: National Industrial 


Conference B Pp. 86. $1.50.) 
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Factory cost as an aid to greater profits a report Investigation no. 36 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1925.) 


The grain trade: report of the Federal Trade Commis 


sion. Vol. VI 


Prices of grain and grain futures. (Washington: Supt Does 1924 


Pp. xxii, 374. 


Housing rents in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Pub. no. 2? Pittsburgh 


School of Bus. Admin., Univ. of Pittsburgh 1926. Pp 


How to run a retail automobile business at a profit In 


ration no 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1925. 
How to run a wholesale business at a profit: a report Chicago and New 
York: A. W. Shaw Co. 1925. Pp. xii, 222. 
Illinois C. P. A. examination questions, 1903-1918 Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of 
Hl. 1926. Pp. 300. $1.25 
Leq il uid work: an analysis and disc ussion of t} wriou ncies di elope d 


in the United States for the purpose of securing legal justice to poor 


persons. The Annals, vol. CXXIV. Philadelphia: Am. Academy of 
Political and Social Science. March, 1926 Pp. xiv, 210 


Methods of compensating retail clerks. Methods of compensation, no. 6. 
New York: Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., Polieyholders’ Service Bur 
Pp. 13.) 
nnel administration in college curricul: re) nittee on re 
lations with colleges. Sp cial paper no. 11 New York American 
Management Assoc. 1925. Pp. 168. 


] view of published statistics relative to cost of me chand sé distribution, 
rates of merchandise turnover, and fluctuations in manufac turing ¢ mploy 
ments in the United States, 1913-1923 New York: Niles & Niles 
1925. Pp. 43.) 

Scientific foundations of business administration. Human Relation series. 


no. 4. (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Pp. 350. $5 


Public regulation of competitive practices. New York: National Indus 
trial Conference Board 1925. Pp. xi, 281. $3.00 
One of the important fields to which the Industrial Conference 3oard 


has been addressing its attention the past year or two has been that of 
governmental regulation of industrial and business enterprise in the 
United States. For purposes of investigation and analysis the field has 
been divided into the following: (1) business practices; (2) trade co 
operation; (3) industrial consolidation. The first of these groups of 
problems pertains to what is familiarly known as unfair competition, 
and forms the subject matter of the volume under review; the second 
relates primarily to the field of trade associations, the results of the 
Board’s study of which are embodied in a book entitled T'rade Associ 
ations: Their Economic Significance and Legal Status (reviewed else 
where in this issue); the third involves the so-called “trust problem,’ 
a study of which is yet to make its appearance 

The volume under review comes chiefly from the pen of Professor 
Myron W. Watkins, and shows every mark of careful scholarship and 
high literary quality. After dwelling in an introductory way, first on the 
changes to which commercial organization and practices have been sub 
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jected in t mndly, on the failure of the common 
law and the § tisfactorily with the newer types of 
unfair com} ilresses himself to the task of analyzing 
from an eco! nt of view the more prevalent forms of 
competitiv. be unfair. These practices naturally 
align thems i 1) price policies; (2) sales pro 
motion pol tions policies 

Inasmucl | Trade Commission act it has devolved 
upon the | n to deal with unfair practices in 
interstate ly under review obviously resolves itself 
into an att , the commission’s success in this sphere 
of activity no uncertain language several practices 
of the commiss not, in common with so many of the 
recent newspa} writers, unqualifiedly condemn the com 
missions wW I h of the criticism levelled at the 
commission as is evidenced by the important changes 
of policy tl [ Nevertheless a good many of thess 
criticisms cause they show a misapprehension of 
the commis purposed by Congress in the legis 
lation that 

With hi m, the author comes to this conclusion 
“In the ma regulation, as it has developed during the 
past decade nstructive force in keeping the flelds of in 
dustry and t pontaneous growth of free enterprise.” 
But note t lum: “To the courts, however, must be 
attributed r this accomplishment of the launching 
of the Fed n upon a fairly even keel. The new 
craft has t t heavily, but the gyroscopic action of 
judicial re 1 Congress as an integral part of the 
administrat preserved the ship’s balance.” Most 
noteworthy, thor’s conviction that in the final analysis, 
although ox n evidenced by the record of the Federal 
Trade Co plished considerable in a negative way 
toward mai! tition and open markets, the real basis for 
hope of tl mpetitive system lies in the voluntary 
efforts inst nd by business men themselves through 
their assoc 


Mitton N. Ne 


Ca Capitalistic Organization 
Effective Re Utilities. By Joun Baver. (New 
York: M Pp. vi, 381.) 

In few boo so rigorously, unremittingly pursued 
as in this o1 ts with the process, the author finds 
rate regulat sive and time-consuming, a mere temp- 
orizing wit! ns as they arise that fails conspicuously 
in settling fur He seeks, therefore, a means of render- 
ing rate ma nd practically an automatic,... .self- 
operative” p ty r three chapters which do not bear on 


this theme need 
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The key of the answer to the problem the author raises is found in 


his belief that, “as a matter of fundamental approach, cost 


throughout is the proper basis of rates.” Operating expenses cause 
him no particular concern; “the crucial problem in rate regulation” 
arises from failure to put the rate base and the rate of return on a 
definite cost basis. Only legislation is required to achieve this advance ; 
the courts will not lay on hands if confiscation is avoided. Though the 
situation is clearer with respect to future than to past investment, as 
to both, “the actual reasonable investment” (with “various special ad 
justments”) furnishes the fundamental principle which legislation can 
and should enact into law for the guidance and support of the com 
missions. Legislatures have stood in unwarranted awe of the court: 
the latter recognizes its limitations and, though looking with some 
favor, of undefined extent, upon reproduction cost, its decisions, 
properly interpreted, “indicate that the ultimate measure of confis- 
cation is whether or not a fair return is realized upon the actual net 
investment.” The author makes a single minor concession to the recent 
rise in prices. On the assumption that the common stockholders have 
borne certain risks for which they are entitled to compensation, “the 
original stockholders’ investment would be increased by the percentage 
by which general prices have risen since the time of the issuance of the 
stock.” (Later merely a fifty per cent adjustment is recommended. ) 
From the investment in the property should be deducted an amount 
representing “the impaired usefulness of the constituent parts” (de 
preciation). Land, working capital, going value and the overheads 
should all be reduced to a strict cost basis. The net sum of the items 
enumerated is to be taken on the company’s books, with such adjust 
ment of the capital stock account, up or down, as may be necessary. 
This figure should never be changed except as property is added or 
retired. A period of three, at most five, years would suffice to com 
plete the task outlined for all the utilities of the country. 

As indicated before, the return also would be put on a cost basis. 
Here the author finds for a fixed rate of seven per cent on the existing 
net investment and the actual market rate for future investments. 
Only in discussing rate schedules does the author begin to weaken from 
his cost analysis; here much is said about “what the traffic will bear.” 

The book concludes with a discussion of the likely effect of the pro 
gram outlined on the financial stability of the companies and on service 
and efficiency of operation, as to all of which improvement is foreseen. 

Probably most persons having a scientific interest in utility problems 
would agree with the general character of the program Dr. Bauer 
proposes. It is, in the large, an extension of the logic of utility regu- 
lation. Obviously, however, serious obstacles stand in the way of its 
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immediate ac¢ Pub! pinion must be made and defects of the 


analy SLS must t ™"oOlne ol the S¢ defe cts, as they appear 


to the reviewer, ted 

(1) There i vork out a program complete in its 
veriest detail ost to rules of thumb. The utility 
business cann lueed to a single pattern of such 
fashioning. (2 to distinguish at all times between 
the utility co ever-changing array of individual 
‘nvestors. (3 ywance is made for the complications 
which constant ite ownership of property introduce. 
“Investment” and st” are therefore sometimes confused; 
and as soon as inges hands the distinction between new 
and old invest lown, with the possibility of strikingly 
divergent eilect n to the stockholder. (4) Though the 
author states t ition should be given to the conditions 
controlling the the properties” and elsewhere speaks of 
the need for ela isses rapidly over differences in the financial 
history of com} treatment of depreciation. (5) The 
theory elabora plicable only to isolable companies ; so 
competitive an iilroad should not, therefore, have been 
embraced in t! 6) There is a tendency to forget the long 
look ahead, as t of land valuation. Cost at the time of 
the dedication use may in years to come wholly fail 
to measure the 1 ty should pay for their use. And 
what is the fut ch as some street railways at present, 
which find it 1 enough public service to earn on a 
“reasonable in The author’s general dictum that 
“cost throug! s of rates” clearly breaks down in 
the treatment ind of the compensation of manage- 
ment. 

At times th illow for the necessarily slow develop- 
ment of publi regulation. The discussion of court 
decisions freq ind always militant, though this is not 
apparent beca bsence of reference to the controversial 
literature. ‘I nees to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s valua dlessly prolonged can hardly be sub- 
scribed to. Difi ntered there suggest possibilities here. 
The style of t hly repetitious. Occasional slips are made, 
as at page 15 i definite physical basis of determining 
valuation.” 

All these 1 ide and yet we can feel greatly indebted 
to Dr. Bauer { study of a problem with which we are 
certain to be in the future. We should be ungrate- 
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ful if we did not acknowledge the value, in this and his other writings, 


of his staunch advocacy of the public interest. 


CHaARLEs S. Morcan. 
Institute of Economics. 


Economics of Public Utilities. By L. R. Nasu. (New York: McGraw 
Hill. 1925. Pp. xii, 430. $4.) 

The author of this book is a public utility executive who combines 
in a somewhat unusual manner the interests and qualifications of the 
engineer, the economist, and the teacher. The result is a book which 
is close to the subjects it treats and always interesting and timely. 
The analysis of problems is keen and stimulating; on some subjects the 
author clearly is in the vanguard of contemporary public utility 
opinion. 

By intention, the volume is limited to “the broader business and 
economic problems of the industry” and, directly at least, to electric, 
electric railway and gas utilities. The treatment is comprehensive, 
however, though in some respects lacking in consistency. Thus the 
point of view from which the chapters are written varies considerably ; 
and the volume, which in general has the earmarks of a textbook (for 
which use it is largely intended), in places becomes merely a handbook 
of useful information. The result is the inclusion of some topics (for 
example, frequency of meter testing, street lighting, the investment 
qualities of utility securities, possibly taxes) which do not concern 
college classes, for whom, perhaps, some subjects could have been dis- 
cussed at greater length. In taking up many topics the author plunges 
at once into the midst of things, sometimes emerging later with basic 
principles and sometimes leaving these for the reader to deduce. This 
method may not be a drawback; it certainly makes for interest. 

Only two or three subjects can be touched on in detail. The author 
refers frequently to the need of rewarding efficiency in utility operation, 
but his dicta on this subject are strangely contradictory. Thus at 
p. 235 he says: “The public utility industry has experienced its un 
paralleled development through the efforts of leaders of aggressiveness 
and vision....If or when such men realize that their efforts 
will bring them no reward corresponding to that obtainable in other 
fields,. .. . their energies will be transferred to other fields.” Cl arly it 
is management—human beings—he has in mind here. But at p. 51 
he says: “The return to investors should not be definitely fixed but 
should have a flexibility which will stimulate efficiency and encourage 
improvements in operation.” Here it is the author’s thought that the 
reward should go to the investor—capital. On p. 237 an effort is 
made to effect a reconciliation; but this runs more in terms of rights 
than of functions and does not squarely meet the issue. 
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In treating va 1utions against undue devotion to 
the repro ng primarily is from expediency, 
dictated by tl ial investment will tend in the near 
fut See interesting table, p. 160.) 
Investment is \ 1, however, and in the case of land, 
at least, is “present value,”’....“in deference to 
repeated decisi * Going value and the overhead 
allowances are d reat length as possibly to give th 
student an erro f the difficulty and importance of 
those subjects tr} loubtedly makes a good point when he 
says that som t compelled to press for cost of r 
production in 1 itter of protection, owing to the un 
certainty as to vould be protected by the courts in 
the eve nt of a] [f this were the only difficulty, the way 
would seem to | mediate reconciliation of public 
and private cla f valuation. A similar point is made 
with respect to ition to the rate base. 

In analyzing the author makes effective use of the 
fact that in th nvestment is typically four or more 
times the annua p contrast with most other types of 
business enter] g capitalization, which “under regu 
lation,. .is not a fa ng based on value in which reasonable 
cost is an elem t appears that the payment for pro 
motion, organiz f ng new projects “should be propor 
tional to value, ired by the success of the project.” 
Here is confusi , if not an identification of value for 
rate-making | ng power. In the same connection 
appears the sig t that common stock “may. .be con 
sidered as adva f the early losses or as representing 
going value.” 

The chapte nt illustration of the author’s fine 
command of p tions. The statement that “the regu 
latory commiss n an advisory capacity” in develop 
ing satisfacto1 decidedly encouraging in its implicit 
recognition tha irt to play in utility management. 
The chapter « p is somewhat patchy. The author 
states that “: r with customer ownership, has re 
moved all know government ownership in the utility 
field.” But h sked, is customer ownership to go? 
Will it come t tire owne rship or will it be limited to 
minority hold Cl y, as at present conceived, it is of but 


limited avail fo 
Without a s an important addition to public 
utility literatu f its deve lopment. In the hands of an 
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expe rienced teacher it cannot fail to provide abundant material for 
spirited discussions in university classes in public utility economics. 
S. Morcan. 


Institute of Economics. 


l'rade Associations: Their Economic Significance and Leqal Status. 
(New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1925. Pp. 
xiv, 388. $3.) 

Those of us who have been laboring under the handicap of attempt 
ing to conduct courses in the field of trade associations with the 
meager literature now existing will welcome this notable contribution 
to a subject whose importance is just beginning to receive recognition 
in the business curricula of our higher institutions of learning. 

The book under review, approaching the trade association problem, 
as it does, from the standpoint of public policy, fills a void heretofore 
existing, inasmuch as previous publications have dealt more par- 
ticularly with matters descriptive of trade association organization 
and functions, or with the legal status of their activities. In this 
book the emphasis throughout is on “the basic economic considerations 
upon which sound policy both in trade association activity itself and 
in the law must be developed.” 

The thirty-two chapters contained in the book are treated under 
five major divisions. In part 1 the development of trade associations 
is briefly sketched and the evolution of public policy toward com- 
petition and coéperation traced. Part 2 deals with those association 
activities (mainly the establishment of common production and price 
policies) which, since they tend to suppress competition, run afoul of 
the law. In part 3 a range of association activities calculated to 
improve, soften, or in some other way to regulate the rigor of 
competitive conditions receives attention. The interchange of trad 
statistics, credit information and patent rights, coéperation in pur- 
chasing and efforts at standardization of products, processes and 
business practices fall in this category. Whether such activities as 
these are in harmony with good public policy or not hinges upon the 
question of their purpose and necessary effect. If the objective is 
merely to enlighten the trade as to the best methods of improving 
commercial and industrial practices, no violation of law occurs. It 
is otherwise, of course, if these activities are perverted to wrongful 
ends. Part 4 deals with activities which, because they are quite un- 
connected with competitive business relations, raise no questions of 
legitimacy from the public policy point of view. Education in cost 
finding, commercial and industrial research, advertising and publicity 
activities, codperative insurance arrangements and codperative hand- 
ling of transportation problems, the improvement of employee re- 
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lations. concilia tration activities and efforts to influence 
legislation, ar ter Part 5 deals with the “place of 
trade associatior ndustrial structure.” 

It goes wit! that if these trade bodies are innocent of 
all improp¢ r me those calculated to place undue restric- 
tions upon the mbers or outsiders, and are merely 
endeavoring to ynomic efficiency and industrial stability, 
they are doubt to a lease on life and immunity from legal 
interference behind our anti-trust legislation aims to 
effect a reconciliat economic liberty on the one hand and 
public security through the maintenance of competitive 
conditions. T| rovernment therefore stand committed to 
the task of e1 petition. Trade bodies can win public 
support and re nterference to a minimum if they will 
but take a firm st the government in its fight to eliminate the 
anti-social out competitive struggle, exemplified, for 
instance, by bus racies, predatory practices and excessive 
competition carried tructive lengths. By forcing its members 
to adopt high siness conduct, the trade association 
will be instrumenta teaching the business community to play the 
game of busines to rules of fair play. 

The unsocial partisan viewpoint of many trade asso- 
ciations is main! ible for the attitude of suspicion with which 
the public and t g branch of the government regard many 
if not most of of trade bodies in general. In order to 
survive, the m« bodies must learn to throttle the 
temptation that ts to use their enormous combined power for 
the purpose of « ite profit at public expense. 

The uncerta gal status of many trade association 
activities mak or trade bodies imbued with proper motives 
to ascertain the nes of legitimate activity. There is great 
need for judic tion of disputed issues. Laws that deal 
with large matte licy are of necessity couched in general 
terms. Points at t await adjudication by the courts. If 
uncertainty is to be d ed, some way must be found to expedite 
these judicial sett [he author’s suggestion that trade asso- 
ciations arrange f{ tiation of friendly suits against them in 
cases where moot involved, seems to meet with fewer 
objections thar ted 1 med y. 

The author’s s a special word of commendation. 
Several valuab the book are to be found in the nature 


of appe ndices. 


Mitton N. NEtson. 


Ohio State 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 


Seventy Years of Life and Labor. By Samve.t Gomrers. Vol. I 
and II. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1925. Pp. xxxiv, 
557 ; xxvii, 629.) 

No review can adequately convey the impression made by the two- 
volume autobiography of Samuel Gompers. It is a record of the life 


of a personality that was unique. It is a story of contradiction and 
paradox, humor and pathos, achievement and failure. Vigor of intel- 


lect and mental inconsistency, extraordinary self-denial and vanity 
approaching egotism, loyalty to friends and unrelenting bitterness 
toward adversaries, astonishing memory of details and curious lapses 
into minor errors,—all these stand out as impressive characteristics. 
But despite paradoxes, it is a true revelation of the life and activity 
and thought of Samuel Gompers. No reader of this autobiography 
who ever came even into remote contact with this interesting personality 
could have the slightest doubt as to the genuineness of its authorship. 

It needed no two-volume argument to establish the fact that to 
Samuel Gompers trade unionism was little short of a religion. It is 
interesting, however, to get the evidence in his own words, which are 
most impressive when less consciously directed to that end. That he 
refused the presidency of an insurance company, a staggering salary 
to lend his name to an enterprise formed for the economic exploitation 
of Mexico, and other lures to an easy life of material comfort, is to 
his credit. But more impressive is the fact that fifty years ago, in 


the mid-seventies, when the trade union movement was weak and of 
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doubtful perman i into an agreement, “more binding than 
an oath,” with a ¢ iends that “under no circumstances 
will we accept pul me interested in any business venture 
of any characte preferment outside of the labor move- 
ment.” This vow broken, and so intense was his devotion 
that at the very « e could refer to his work as something 
“that is such a p1 lo that I sometimes feel selfish because of 
my opportunity t 

Trade unionis! , of course, an agency for obtaining con- 
cessions from the e1 nd the trade agreement the means for the 
elimination of sti promotion of economic and social well- 
being. But it 1 than that. It was, to a degree, an 
end in itself. M 1 union was the natural state of the 
self-respecting wag nion movement was “fundamentally 
spiritual—a cause © res dedication as completely as any 
religious movement lid not think of it as having a definite 
and final patter: patient with anyone whose ideas of 
what unionism sl insistently definite—particularly if 
it meant rapid a accepted form. “It is hard for the 
reformer to reali bor movement is a living thing and that 
it must develop | gh the normal stages of growth.” 

But, whatever tr ight be, he was with it, heart and 
soul. 

I am very frank tisar union man—not a half-hearted advocate 
who may be swayed eit to the one side or the other. ...I am unalterably 
with them, yea, « stent of their errors, their mistakes. If I 
cannot advocate « ly an error or mistake made, I shall try 
to find an excusé for it I have criticised and will criticise 
and attack a unior I lf, endeavor to influence it to avoid error 
....But to the othe: the ] world, the world of selfish antagonism 
to the defenders and tors of the workingmen’s rights and interests, 
the trade unions, | n, and one who even under the most 
adverse conditions 1 i trade union movement. 

In many such n Gompers stands revealed. In this 
respect the book [It is intensely personal; and the author 
justifies it by th at “over-modesty is after all in itself a 


species of vanity. S n these pages written a faithful record 
of what I have seen : with such comment as seemed necessary 


for clear understa1 


One gets a pict n of extraordinary energy, actively work- 
ing for a period a is t vhole of life for many another, and at a 
pace that would h i most men. “The Gompers are built of 
oak,” his moths This tremendous capacity for work 


accounts in part | upon the labor movement. But that in 
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itself is not sufficient to account for the increasing enthusiasm with 
which year after year from 1886 to 1924—with a break of but a single 
vear—he was elected and re-elected to the office of president of the 
Ame rican Federation of Labor. More than anything else, probably, 
it was his devotion to the cause of labor, which even his opponents 
recognized ; but his ability to remember faces and names and his genuine 
love of companionship had much to do with it. 

In the early formative period of the Federation, I knew personally the 
great majority of the members of local unions. This personal acquaintance 
and contact were of primary importance in mobilizing wage-earners in 
support of trade unionism. There is nothing I like better than to meet 
people and feel that good comradeship that comes from mutual under 
standing and liking. ‘There is no other one factor to which my ability to 
secure cooperation in the work of the labor movement can be attributed 
more than friendly good comradeship and ability to meet men on their own 
level. 

Another impression that stands out on nearly every page is self 
assurance. No one was ever more convinced of the rectitude of his 
own position. In every encounter, whether it was a school-boy fight in 
his youth, or in manhood a conflict with capitalist, statesman, or 
socialist, he came off a moral or actual conqueror. Hence, he entered 
every conflict with a righteous joy. Adversaries not slain in previous 
battles—and some that were—are given an additional clout in this 
final joust. He revelled in the gore of socialists, pacifists, and Euro 
pean labor leaders. ‘The war chapters bring out this characteristic 
vividly. He rejoiced in the “virile courage” of American labor as con 
trasted with “the hesitant attitude of labor in other countries.” He 
met allied labor in a conference made up principally of socialists, and 
denounced that doctrine as the “fad of fanatics,” and a thing that has 
“no place in the hearts of those who would secure and fight for freedom 
and preserve democracy.” He attacked British labor leaders until 
they begged for mercy. “Socialists the world over are of the same 
mental caliber,” he explained. ‘There is only one way to deal with 
them—don’t argue, just tell them.” 

But if Samuel Gompers was sure of himself in moments of conflict, 
and if he was equally devoid of hesitation or faltering in his loyalty to 
the labor movement, the same cannot always be said of his conception 
of method. Here, though he gave little evidence of doubt, his conduct 
did not always square with expressed doctrine. Throughout these 
volumes, the importance of voluntary activity as opposed to compulsion 
is stressed again and again. ‘This led to the repeated asseveration 
that the labor movement is economic and not political. The method of 
collective bargaining rather than of legislative enactment is offered 


as the only safe course for labor; and consequently, Mr. Gompers was 
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steadfastly op) organization of a political labor party. 
He frequently the economic position of American labor with 
that of Great Brit dence of the truth of his contentions. 

Despite all t 1 bit of space in these volumes is taken up 
with an account “non-partisan” political campaigns that have 
been regularly sta by the American Federation of Labor since 1906. 
Probably the ba ison for this departure from theory was the 
practical one that the state can supply—at the moment, at any 
rate,—some of t feguards that organized labor is conscious of 
needing; and S Gompers was a realist. But it is obvious, too, 
that the question of omic and political action falls in an area in 
which Mr. Gom king was not always clear. There is no 
question but that is a bit of a syndicalist at heart. His fear of 
governmental a | his stressing of economic action shows that. 
But syndicalism iss struggle; and he was loath to admit the 
existence of clas In his later years, he never spoke of the 
“working class men and women of labor.” 

As a matte: best explanation of the interest of th 
American labor m« it in politics is to be found in its very syndical- 
ism. The issuan nections in labor disputes has at times made 
the economic strug sible. Advocates of economic action must, 
therefore, seek { tate the immunities that will make their 
program possib discussing labor’s political campaigns and 
the events leading; to the passage of the Clayton act, there is no 
clear-cut explanat sues. It seems to have been the mechanics 
of law-making rat the substance that enlisted Mr. Gompers’ 
deepest interest. Per! 1 clue to his thinking here is to be found in 
his statement that ») time in my life have I worked out definitely 
articulated econo } My method of evolving my philosophy 
has been intuitive.” And the chapter entitled “My economic philo- 
sophy” begins wit liating the classical economists and ends with 
embracing laissez fa 

But there is not inge in his indifference to economic theory. 
He grew to manhood | started his career as a trade unionist under 
the shadow of the wa nd theory, at a time when there were econo- 
mists who could t st s for higher wages could not possibly 
achieve any lasting fit He organized the American Federation of 
Labor in the sa it Richard T. Ely shocked some of his con- 
temporaries by pul ng his Labor Movement in America. He lived 
to see the study of problems win a place in the most respectable 
curricula, and 1 tion of the soundness of collective bargaining 
become a comme onomic discussion. His intuition led him 


onto solid ground 


New York Si W ork Joun A. Fitcu. 
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{ Legacy to Wage-Earning Women: a Survey of Gainfully Employed 
Women of Brattleboro, Vermont. and of Re lief Which They Have 
Received from the Thomas Thompson Trust. By Luciute Kaves 
and Associates. Studies in Economic Relations of Women, 
Volume XII. (Boston: Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. 1925. Pp. 135.) 

The reader comes to this study with serious question as to whether 
a study of the administration of a single charity in a small New 
England city can be of great value, but is reassured by finding that the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union itself questioned the sig 
nificance of the work, yet decided in favor of doing it. This decision, 
the results justify. The picture presented takes on a considerable 
measure of importance because of its wide application. ‘The economic 
opportunities open to women in such a community, their earnings as 
compared with their cost of living, their home conditions, the hazards 
of industry which they encounter, all these reflect conditions to be 
found in many other American towns. If in Brattleboro the working 
women cannot maintain “health and decency” and make small provision 
for old age, it seems probable that in most of the smaller cities of the 
United States they meet the same difficulties. Certainly, Brattleboro 
conditions as here presented do not seem unusual. 

Thomas Thompson left at his death in 1869 a trust fund to be used 
for the relief of “poor seamstresses, needle-women and shop girls,” in 
temporary need, in Brattleboro, Vermont, and Rhinebeck, New York. 

This fund was not available until the beginning of the present cen 
tury. By that time, the industrial conditions under which women 
work, as well as methods of philanthropy, had changed greatly. Poor 
seamstresses and needle-women, in the sense in which Mr. Thompson 
used the term, are now well-nigh unknown. The trustees of the fund, 
therefore, were presented with problems of interpretation as well as of 
administration. 

The economic opportunities which the town affords are those of a 
small manufacturing city: cotton factories, overall factories, clerical 
work, domestic service, teaching. Some attempt is made to give the 
educational opportunities enjoyed by the women in each of these occu 
pations, their age, conjugal condition, and intellectual, religious and 
social interests. The results are presented in informing tables. 

The heart of the problem is reached when one turns to the studies of 
earnings. Over a thousand earning records were tabulated. Here, 
as at several points in the study, one is troubled by a failure on the 
part of the authors to make clear whether they are studying the entire 
group of working women or, if they are dealing with a selected group, 
what the basis of selection has been. From the study of wages, it 1s 
evident that most of the labor of women is unskilled and that there is 
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great irregula: lut of 403 workers who worked 10 
months or ove! t received $499 or less, 58 per cent 
between $500 a nt between $900 and $1099. Of 
572 employed , 36 per cent received less than $100 
and 50 per ce! 5100 and $499. One has no clue as 
to how large a rroup lived at home and perhaps 
“helped out” i her than regarded themselves as 
working for a li) 1067 Brattleboro women gainfully em 
ployed in 1920, ta earnings were $476. As is to 
be expected, th J il the highest. 

The authors 1 t ly of the cost of living in Brattle 
boro but conte: saying that the findings of the wag 
boards acting Wage Commission have been used. 
They conclude t irning from $13 to $15 a week are 
able to meet the ving. If this is the case, 67 per cent 
of the wage-ear1 f Brattleboro are not earning enough to 
meet this standa 

The second pa leals with the actual aid given by the 
administrators | Much of the relief has been emergency 
aid, given in cases ¢ the worker or her dependents. Need 
of a vacation o has brought acute suffering, are 
also common rea The fact that half of the money 
given during tw: zone to women sixty years of age 
or over, suggests t itest difficulties is the impossibility, 
on the scant ren ost of the workers receive, of saving 
for old age. <A gs which are accomplished does not 
indicate that ths t On the contrary, one wonders 
at the marvels « eved. 

The last chapt »bvious fact that the administration 
of aid in cases it may carry individuals through 
trying periods, t sive the larger economic problem. 
Elimination of ent is the crying need; vocational 
training for the ns for sickness and old age are also 
possible remedi to a social situation of which this 
description justif k society.” 


E. Donnan. 
Wellesley Coll 


State Eaxperime nd New Zealand. By 
PeMBER R [ and II. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Compa , 391; vi, 367. $8.) 

Industrial Arbit f the Economic Commission on the 
Queensland | Brisbane: Anthony James Cumming, 


Government | 1925 Pp. 96. Is.) 
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Employment Relations and the Basic Wage. Lectures and Papers 
Published in Connection with the Pitt Cobbett Foundation. 
(Hobart: Universty of Tasmania. 1925. Pp. 48. 1s.) 

Librarians and others interested in Australia and New Zealand 
will welcome the reprint of Mr. Reeves’ important work, first published 
in 1902, although they will be sorry that the author has not been able 
to prepare a revised edition. However, the book will remain a foun 
dation for any future history and estimate of social legislation in 
Australia and New Zealand, to which Mr. Reeves himself made such a 
notable contribution in the initiation of the New Zealand Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration act of 1894. Nor has the experimental 
stage been passed, after the lapse of thirty years, as is indicated by 
the pamphlets here mentioned. 

The Queensland Commission, appointed in 1924, was composed of 
James Thomas Sutcliffe, Professor R. C. Mills of the University of 
Sydney, and Professor J. B. Brigden of the University of Tasmania. 
Strange to say, this was the first occasion when professional economists 
had served in such capacity in Australia. 

Hitherto, the awards and determinations of Australian arbitration 
courts and wages boards have been based chiefly, though not altogether, 
upon the estimates of the wage-earners’ needs, as when Mr. Justice 
Higgins, in the celebrated Harvester case of 1907, took as his standard, 
“the normal needs of the average employee regarded as a human being 
living in a civilized community,” and found that a minimum wage of 7 
shillings a day was necessary for a family of about five persons. 

In fact, the Harvester precedent, allowing for changes in the cost 
of living, has been so closely followed that it has determined the level 
of wages ever since, especially in the decisions of the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court. In recent years, however, when more than the 
“Harvester equivalent” has been demanded, more stress has been laid 
by both sides upon the employers’ capacity to pay; and the movement 
has been toward the establishment of a basic wage, which is assumed to 
be above, though it might be below, the Harvester minimum. 

The Commission, after careful economic analysis and _ statistical 
investigation, recommended that the Queensland Arbitration Court 
declare a standard basic wage for industries of average prosperity, 
guided by the capacity to pay, and that the cost of living should only 
be taken into account after capacity to pay had been ascertained. 
Capacity to pay should be determined by figures showing changes in 
income per head, past production per head, and future production 
per head of Queensland. Reference should also be made to productive 
efficiency, unemployment, and rates of wages in neighboring states. 

The report also recommends a method for obtaining an index of 
capacity to pay; discusses the fixing of wages above or below the 
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of prosperity should be thrown on the market during periods of industrial 
depression to absorb labor released from private industry, has long been 
advocated as one of the standard remedies for unemployment. But that 
private employers might be induced not to release labor, and to offer 
steady work to their employees throughout the year, and year after year, 
has only very recently been given any consideration. 

Dr. Feldman devotes the greater part of his volume to working out 
the details of this possibility. He describes the experiences of employers 
in many lines of industry who have attempted to regularize their work; 
and he analyzes this experience critically. He finds that regularization 
of work must be approached first from the side of distribution of products. 
Demand must be controlled through research, diversification of output, 
advertising to change buying habits, simplification and standardization of 
styles, and scientific sales planning. But scientific management of pro- 
duction and of labor relations, and training and transfer of workers 
within plants, as supplementary measures, may also add much to the 
steadying of work. The last three chapters of the book contain a sum- 
mary and discussion of social and governmental remedies for unemploy- 
ment. 

W. M. Letserson. 
Fisoer, A. G. B. Some problems of wages and their regulation in Great 
Britain since 1918. (London: P. S. King & Son. 1926. Pp. xvii, 281. 
12s. 6d.) 


Goopricu, C. The miner’s freedom. A study of the working life in a 
changing history. (Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 1925. Pp. xi, 189. 
$2. 


Mr. Goodrich presents in this volume some conclusions based on several 
months’ first-hand observation in various centers of the bituminous coal 
industry. The angle of approach is the peculiar independence of the 
miner on account of the nature of the industry which makes personal 
supervision by the employer almost impossible. The introduction of 
machinery, however, is doing away more or less with the free and easy 
conditions of underground work and is one of the contributing causes of 
the present unrest in the coal industry. The volume is a distinct contri 
bution to the development of effective standardization which seems to be 
one of the things so much needed in the coal industry. 

GerorGe Mitton JANEs. 


Groat, G. G. An introduction to the study of organized labor in America. 
Revised edition. (New York: Macmillan.) 


HoopinearNer, D. L. Labor regulations in industry. (Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. 1925. Pp. xvi, 553. $4.) 

This book, which is a general treatment of the problems of industrial 
relations, has four purposes: first, to provide a foundation for the develop- 
ment of a general point of view concerning labor relations; second, to 
analyse the major problems which have emerged in the evolution of 
modern industry, particularly in the field of human relations; third, 
to describe current tendencies in the organization and control of industrial 
relations; and fourth, to present constructive suggestions for an improved 
administration of men and women in industry. The author makes no 
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aleim toa ng problems which command his 
attention: | re obtain certain fundamental 
principles of e which if recognized and applied 
by manag ite a basis of permanent peace and 
prosperity : nviction rests upon the thesis that 
maladjustm ndustrial relations arises from the lack 
of thoughtfu mary human values. 

In develo} n hardly be called new, the author 
undertakes ai id scope of discussion. Part I—‘A 
point of viev a discussion of the relation of the 
worker to con , the nature of the major problems of 
industrial re of the basic economic considerations, 
and the psy In part II—‘‘The control of labor 
relations ’—+tl the problem of control; an analysis of 
the principles rative management; an interpretation 
of labor unior tions, and labor law; a summary of the 
principles of or relations; and a description of the 
functions of ng the status of labor in industry. 
Part III ning deals with the principles and 
methods of including profit-sharing. In Part 
IV—‘Workin r supply’—Part V—‘“Health conserva 
tion’ —and P ocial considerations’—important prob 
lems of indu nemployment, labor supply, hours of 
work, health a rehabilitation, woman and child labor, 
industrial hou nsurance, are considered. Part VII 
“Focal plant ription of the structure and functions 
of the person nal analysis, scientific management, 
and labor loss World scope and trends’—takes up prin 
ciples and pra tional regulation of industry, and the 
current tenden relations. 

The social tes the whole discussion and is frankly 
accepted by t t logical approach to these problems 
of human relat y of the author might appropriately 
be described a ralism, the general trend of his thought 
manifesting a traditional individualism and all forms 
of socialism organization, provided it is human 
ized, is accept nd workable. Throughout his analysis 
the author ma ttitude which results in a well-balanced 
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tl ) interesting and sound synthetic 
interpretation and tendencies which appear in 
modern indust bor problems, the volume seems to 
me to have tw In the first place, the scope of the 
discussion is f permit even a reasonable measure of 
thoroughness ir tior many problems. Cases in point are 
the superficial work (ch. 17), health and safety 


(ch. 18), and 


n (ch. 19). In the second place, 
the arrangement of subject-matter. 
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For instance, it is difficult for one to see why the subject of joint control 
and public control should precede the analysis and discussion of the 
major problems out of which such control develops. It would appear 
to be far more logical to reverse the order here and to treat these forms 
of control immediately preceding the discussion of international control 
of industry. 

Gorpan S. Watkins. 


Levin, S. M. The second industrial conference and adjustment of disputes. 
Reprinted from papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and 
Letters, Vol. V. (Detroit: Mich. Acad. of Science, Arts and Letters. 
1925. Pp. 16.) 


Mititer, E. J. Workmen’s representation in industrial government. Uni 
versity of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. X, Nos. 3 and 4, 
1922. (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1924. Pp. 182. $2.) 

Mach has been written since the war in regard to democracy in industry, 
but it is probably still too early to evaluate accurately the significance or 
to predict the future of this interesting movement. It is natural that, as 
a result of the rapid development of shop committees, works councils, 
etc., during and immediately after the war, extravagant hopes should have 
been aroused and that enthusiastic claims should have been made con 
cerning the advantage which would come from this movement. Moreover, 
there was a widespread belief that a wonderful new method had been dis 
covered or invented which was essentially different from anything that 
had been made use of previously in dealing with labor problems and 
industrial relations. 

If anyone still holds any of these naive views, he will find little to con 
firm them in this study. In a brief and rather inadequate introductory 
chapter the author deals with the council movement in foreign countries. 
He finds that “the Whitly council movement has been and is an attempt 
to make a more general application of methods that had been thus 
gradually evolved as a part of the technique of joint industrial control by 
employers and unions.” While “in 1891 there was passed in Germany 
a labor law which provided for the creation of workmen’s committees in 
German factories.” 

The following five chapters on “the non-union council movement in the 
United States, the theory of the council movement, results accomplished 
by non-union councils in the United States, union joint councils in the 
United States, and trade unions versus the non-union councils” make up 
by far the larger part of the work, and are its real reason for being. 

The author does not attempt to give a complete historical setting for 
the non-union council movement in this country, but contents himself with 
mentioning early instances. It may well be doubted whether the question- 
naire method employed by him can be relied upon to secure adequate 
data for tracing the origin of such a movement or even for the specific 
inference “that the definite plans for industrial councils, herein studied, 
were in any way an outgrowth of the experience with such welfare com- 
mittees seems to be improbable.” 

The outstanding question which this study raises and toward the solving 
of which it makes a real contribution is the relationship to and probable 
effect of this movement upon trade unionism in the United States, The 
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author finds tl t concerning the fact that the non- 
union coun ted States has been largely an anti 
union movement ther hand, however, he holds that essentially 
the same pur} sults characterize this movement under 
union auspices tt 1 abroad, and that “there is no jusifi- 
cation for the vriters to distinguish between so-called 
‘industrial d i collective bargaining through unions, 
with the im non-union council plans achieve real 
democratic ind nt, and collective bargaining as carried 
on by the uni H neludes by saying: 

One effect of ment appears certain. It has already 
gained sufficient ! t nt scope to arouse in the leaders of 
organized labor i here seems to be little probability 
that the non-u vill destroy many existing unions in the 
near future nion council movement, if the present 
rapid rate of not fail to check materially the growth 
of union. It er than in destroying existing unions, that 
its effects will be e plans of organized labor. 

The reader l n this study in the way of fact 
material conce ind their operation, even though 
he may not be t t writer's conclusions. 


W. Doren 


Mona, G ] ments politiques et LV’evolution 
economig ue r Pp 354. 18 fr.) 

Pottruorr, H I Reichsverfassung auf das Arbeitsrecht 
Heft 5 Le \. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1925. ) 

Reep, E. | ly ort of the Ohio Minimum Wage Com 
mission (Col League of Ohio and Ohio Council on 
Women in Indust 118 30c.) 

Stone, E. L., co re? s on convict labor. (Washington: 


Supt. Docs. 19 


Tuompson, L., ¢ n street trades in the United States: 

a list of refer ngton: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 12.) 
—. con 1 of child labor: a list of references. 

Washington: S Pp. 30.) 

Wickens, C. H rt, 192J No. 15. (Melbourne: Common- 
wealth Bureau | Statistics 1925. Pp. 168.) 

ZIMMERMANN, W rfraq n Deutschland nach dem Kriege. 
(Berlin: Gers! 1925 Pp. 122.) 

Coal and com? Coép. Printing Soc. 1926. Pp. 23.) 

Employment rela St. Louis: National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Oct Pp. 6 

International d rs’ organizations. Part 3. (Geneva: 
International | O 125. Pp. vi, 184.) 

List of unions idresses, in different countries. 
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Report of the twenty-fifth annual conference of the Labour Party, Liverpool, 
1925. (London: Labour Party, 33 Eccleston Sq. 1925. Pp. 370 
75c. ) 

Wage changes in various countries, 1914 to 1925. Studies and reports, 
series D, no. 16. (Geneva: International Labour Office. 1926. Pp. 
143. 60c.) 

Wages and hours of labour in Canada, 1920 to 1925. Report no. 9 
Reprinted from The Labour Gazette Ottawa: Dept. of 
January, 1926. Pp. 45.) 
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Co. 1926. Pp. 286. $5.) 

DieupDONNE, A Les monnaies francaises ou l'histoire de France par les 
monnaies. (Paris: Payot. 5 fr.) 


EnreENSPERGER, F. Die Pariser Borse und die franzdsischen Bankinstitute 
seit Ausbruch des Weltkrieges, 1914-1925. (Ziirich: Schulthess & Co 
1925. Pp. x, 382.) 

Epstein, E. Les banques de commerce russes. With a preface by Yves 
Guyot. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 1925. Pp. xxi, 129. 15 fr 

With the gradual recovery of Russia the number of books on economic 
conditions in this country is steadily increasing. While the book of Mr 
Epstein does not discuss the present banking situation, it is a valuable 
contribution to the literature on Russia’s economic development. The 
volume is a history of the rise and fall of the Russian banking system 
during the short time of its existence from 1860 to 1918, and is a valuable 
source to the study of Russia’s economic history. 

The first three chapters deal with the development of commercial banks 
in Russia from 1861 to 1914, and point out the great role played by these 
institutions in the industrial and commercial progress of Russia during 
the period preceding the war. Contrary to the development in western 
European countries, commercial banks in Russia were pioneers and fore- 
runners of industry and commerce; and the rapid industrialization of 
Russia is due to a considerable extent to the efforts of the banks. The 
changing political views of the autocratic rulers finds its reflection in the 
operation of the banks. Under the liberal reign of Alexander II the 
banks flourish, and their number increases rapidly. The conservative 
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reaction r 70 put great obstacles to the further 
developmer nstitutions It is, however, of interest to 
nehe that a riod 1860-1914 the Russian banks enjoyed 
considerab t vith very few banking failures, while the 
rest of the w thi h several severe banking crises. 

Chapter operation of the banks during the war 
Nothing n ; section; for the problems faced by the 
tussian bar é the same as those faced by the banking 
institutions rent countries. The difference is more one 
of degree tl [he most interesting part of the book is 
chapter 5, w th the struggle of the banks for their existence 
with the ( rnment and which finally lead to the 
nationalizati lestruction of Russia's banking system. Every 
reader of the vith the author that “the nationalization of 
the Russian s certainly one of the most striking and 
most instruct t the financial and economic history of the 
civilized nat tion also contains a number of interesting 
decrees of t rnment such as the order of nationalizing 
the Russian nudiation of Russia’s domestic and foreign 
debts 

It is to | t] uthor, an authority of Russian banking, 
does not dis t merits and demerits of the new Russian 


banking syst 
Marcus NaDLer. 


Grecory, T. | nge before, during, and after the war 
Third impr New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1925 
Pp. 116. 8 

A revised rinal edition having been noted in the 
AMERICAN | Review, vol. XI, p. 707. 

HEINBERG, J. ¢ th mptroller of the currency: its history, 
activities ar Service monographs of the U. S. Govt., no. 
38 ( Balti Hopkins Press. 1926. Pp. xii, 84. $1.) 

HrrscuHFe.p. H. 3 troomingen in het Nederlandsche bankwezen 
(Roermond I n Zonen 1925. Pp. 51.) 

Karman, J. ls Kreditschwierigqkeiten nach dem Krieqe und 
der Deutsch-} Kreditvertrag vom 11 Mai, 1920. (Koln: 
Oskar Miill Pp , 87 

Kocu-Scnacti Bankgesetzgebung. (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter. 

Koster, L. S ropaische Kreditproblem. (Wien: Moritz 
Pe rles 19 Rr 1.30 

Lever, E. H nge from the investor’s point of view. 

London: ( Edwin Layton 1925. Pp. vi, 106. 8s. 6d.) 
Course of vered at the Institute of Actuaries, Staple Inn 
Hall during 

MILLER, H. |} R I reiqn exchange market (New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co Pp. viii, 152. $3.20.) 


The first f pters present an elementary discussion of the theory 
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of money, credit and foreign trade as a basis for an understanding of th 
principles and practices of foreign exchange. ‘The remaining chapters 
cover the customary subjects of foreign exchange payments, exchange 
markets, rates and factors affecting rates, forward exchange, arbitrage, 
and the silver exchanges. The book is not for beginners; but it will 
provide an excellent fund of up-to-date material for one who has a work- 
ing knowledge of the exchanges. 
Ina B. Cross. 
NickeL, K. E. Preissenkung: die Teuerungsfaktoren und die notwendigen 
Richtungen des Preisabbaus. (Céthen: 1. E. Kurth. 1926. Pp. 22. 
M. 1.85.) 
Rav, B. R. Elementary banking for Indian beginners. Calcutta: Cal- 
cutta Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. ix, 199.) 
A primer for commercial students; clear and concise. 


Rist, C. Die Deflation und ihre Praxis in England, den Vereinigten 
Staaten, Frankreich und der T'schechoslowakei. Band I. (Berlin: Julius 
Springer. 1925. Pp. vi, 128. Rm. 6.60.) 

Rosertson, D. H. Banking policy and the price level: an essay in the 
theory of the trade cycle. (london: P. S$. King & Son. 1926. Pp. vy, 
108. 65s.) 


tovoT, E. Essai statistique sur la valeur du_ franc Pari Berger 


Levrault. 1925.) 


Seay, G. J. Credit expansion. (Richmond, Va.: Federal Reserve Bank. 
1925. Pp. 12.) 

A study of the relation between member bank reserves and the volume 
of credit extended (expressed in their loans, discounts and investments) 
as shown by their condition reports June 30, 1918 to June 30, 1925; 
also the relation of the volume of currency in general circulation to loans 
and investments and total deposits of member banks, and to loans and 
investments and aggregate individual deposits of all reporting banks of 
the country. 


Secre, M. Le banche nell’ultimo decennio con particol re riguardo al loro 
sviluppo patologico nel dopo guerra. (Milan: La Stampa Commerciale. 
1926. Pp. iii, 82. L. 15.) 


Serapuim, H. J. Die russische Wahrungsreform des Jahres 1924. I Abt., 
Heft 6. (Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1925. Pp. 106. Rm. 
4.40.) 

Spanr, W. E. and WILLIs, i. P. The clearing and collection of checks. 
(New York: Bankers Pub. Co., 71 Murray St. 1925. Pp. 581. $7.50.) 

Sreap, F. R. Bankers’ tests: the treatment by bankers of applications for 
loans. (New York: Pitman. 1925. Pp. 142. $3.) 

Srraxoscn, S. Europa als Teuerungsgrund: eine Studie iiber die eigent- 
lichen Ursachen der Teuerung. (Wien: Holder-Pichler-Tempsky. 1926. 
Pp. 63. M. 1.90.) 

Sykes, J. The amalgamation movement in English banking, 1825-1924. 
(London: P. S. King & Son. 1926. Pp. xi, 231. 10s. 6d.) 
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s into much detail regarding the two 
keep up prices, namely the cartel and the 
production. German trade in crockery 
etition of the Japanese during and after 


its history, activities and organi 
S. Govt., no. 37. (Baltimor 
Pp. xi, 90. $1.) 


Vi Banking and business. Revised 
1925 Pp x, 565. $3.50.) 

Business has resulted in numerous minor 
chapte rs 

the business man” has been materially 

of foreign trade financing in the United 


S recent data on foreign banking have 
tion of the new Reichsbank, with a 
revise their statement regarding 
he light of recent failures and con 
es the form and sources of farm credit 
maintains a clear distinction between 
ink notes. The third summarizes from 
of the Federal Reserve System upon 


d agriculture, and in financing the war. 
Water R. Myers. 

H Federal reserve banking practice. 
Appleton. 1926. Pp. xix, 1016. $10.) 
y and finance. United States Senate 
Inquiry. Vols. I and ITI, serial 9. 
Pp. xvii, 548; xi, 411.) 
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{nnual report of the Bank of France for 19 Paris: Reference Service 
on International Affairs. 1926. Pp. 38 

Geldentwertung und Stabilisierung in ihren Einfliissen auf die soziale 
Entwicklung in Osterreich (Minchen and Leipzig: Verlag von Duncker 
& Humblot. 1925.) 

La premiere tentative d’émission fiduciaire en France: étude sur les billets 
de monnaie du Trésor Royal a la fin du régne de Louis XIV (1701-1718). 
(Paris: Les Presses Universitaires. ) 

Prices in Canada and other countries, 1925. Supp. to Labour Gagette, 
Jan., 1926. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1926. Pp. 30 

Die Reichsbank, 1901-1925. (Berlin: Druckerei der Reichsbank 1926 
Pp. vii, 115.) 

The Statist international banking section, 1925 (London: Office of The 
Statist, 51 Cannon St.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


The Economics of Taxation. By Harry Guxwxison Brow? (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. Pp. xxi, 344.) 

The general course in principles, with which the American college 
student begins his study of economics, imposes a heavier demand upon 
his reasoning powers than do the so-called advanced courses which 
follow it and which incline generally to narrative and description. 
This is, in Professor Brown’s opinion, an inversion of the proper order, 
which he would correct by such change in the advanced courses as 
would offer a progressively increasing test of the students’ reasoning 


nt book as an 


faculties. In such manner does he introduce the pres 
appropriate text for a course in taxation. 

With the essential spirit of this position I find myself in sympathy. 
I welcome Professor Brown’s clear and courageous insistence upon the 
distinction between scientific principles of taxation and_ historical 
records of tax development or descriptions of existing tax systems or 
practical rules for the guidance of the financial administrator. I 
agree with him that it is quite practicable to present these scientific 
generalizations to college students. 

Yet I am troubled with the misgiving that he has permitted this 
wholesome idea to carry him astray—to an opposite extreme no less 
dangerous than that from which he seeks to escape. This book deals 
exclusively with abstract theory, telling us virtually nothing of the 
relation of these theories to the facts of present-day practical tax 
problems. The author has frankly intended just this: he has indeed 
anticipated in part this criticism and set up his defence in the preface. 
Yet while we may grant his plea that complete inductive verification of 


the principles of taxation is out of the question, it is nevertheless true 
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this, I am firmly convinced that the 
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rrect the situation of which Pro- 
ot merely by making the advanced 
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Principles and facts must, I believe, 
if our teaching of economics is to 
nherent interest and vitality of the 
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The advanced student of 
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But this is no 
author’s avowed intention to address, 
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Cases on federal taxation. 


(New York: 


vachssteuer. Ihre 
hmann. 1926. 


Wiedereinfiihrg u. 
Pp. vii, 84. M. 3.60.) 

z2ation of property in the city of Bridge- 
Hartford: State of Conn. Jan., 1926. Pp. 
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GrapowER, R. Die Geschichte der Umsatzsteuer und ihre gegenwartige 
Gestaltung im Inland und im Ausland. (Berlin: Carl Heymann. 1925. 
Pp. xv, 350. Rm. 16.) 


Hatt, W. L., compiler. d bibliography of taxation in Virginia since 1910. 
(Richmond: Virginia State Library. 1926. Pp. 38.) 


HaussMANN, F. Kritische Betrachtungen cur neuen Steuerreform. (Koln: 
P. Neubner. 1926. Pp. 39.) 


Kix Mitier, W. and Baar. 1925 United States income and war tax guide. 


(Chicago: Commerce Clearing House. 1924. Pp. 314.) 
Mascukowsk!, H. Wegweiser durch die Reichssteuertarife. Berlin: 


Verlag Franz Vahlen. 1926.) 

MerinG,O. Die Steuerlast in Deutschland. (Jena: Fischer. 1926. Pp 
v, 53.) 

Monteomery, R.H. Excess, profits, estate gift, capital stock tax procedure, 
1926. Vol. Il. (New York: Ronald. 1926. Pp. iv, 853. $6.) 


Morrison, F. W. Equalization of the financial burden of education among 
counties in North Carolina: a study of the equalizing fund. Contributions 
to education, no. 184. (New York: Teachers Coll. 1925. Pp. vi, 88.) 


Riccr, U. Dal protezionismo al sindacalismo. (Bari: Gius. Laterza & 
Figli. 1926. Pp. viii, 188. L. 12.) 

SetiemaNn, E. R. A. Studies in public finance. (New York: Macmillan 
1925. Pp. ix, 302.) 

This is a companion volume to the Essays in Taxation, which has passed 
through several editions. It is made up of papers published in periodicals 
and proceedings of societies which the author has not found a place for 
in the forthcoming Principles of Fiscal Science, to be published in three 
volumes. This, it is announced, is almost ready for the press. Among 
the papers to be noted in the collection are: “Comparative tax burdens in 
the twentieth century,’ “The allied debts,” “Are stock dividends income”? 
‘The sales tax,’”’ “Death taxes, state or national’? “The reform of 
municipal taxation,” and French colonial fiscal system.” 


Taytor, R. E. Municipal budget-making. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1925. Pp. xiii, 233.) 

Annual report of the comptroller, State of New York. Legislative doc 
no. 8. (Albany: State House. 1926. Pp. xx, 322.) 


Budgets and visible commercial balances of European countries, 1922-1926. 
Bull. no. 7. (Paris: Reference Service on International Affairs. 1925. 
Pp. 39.) 

Cost of government in the United States. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1926. Pp. 138. $2.) 

Decisions of the comptroller general of the United States, July 1, 1924, to 
June 80,1925. Vol. IV. (Washington: Supt. Docs. $2.25.) 

“Covers list of claimants, table of statutes, etc., cited in decisions, 
revised statutes, decisions of the comptroller general, etc.” 
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Dustin, L. L., editor. Population problems in the United States and Canada 
an outgrowth of papers presented at the SGth annual meeting of the 
American Statistical Association, December, 1924 (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1926. Pp. xi, 318. $4.) 

Lauck, W. J. and Jenks, J. W. The immigration problem New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. $4.) 


Mivter, J. Der Geburtenriickgang. (Jena: Fischer 1924. Pp. vi, 
144. M. 5.60.) 
STEPHENSON, G. M. A history of {me rican immigration, 1820 1924. 


(Boston: Ginn. 1926. Pp. vi, 316. $2.40 

Sweeney, J. S. The natural increase of mankind. (Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins. 1926. Pp. 185. #4.) 

Work, M. N., editor. Negro year book: an annual encyclopedia of the 
negro, 1925-26. 1925. Pp. 544.) 

Die Bevoilkerung der Stadt Hamburg vor und nach dem Kriege nach 


Geschlecht, Alter und Familienstand Hamburg: O. Meissner Verl 
1935. Pp. 6l. M. 8.) 


Immigration Restriction Leaque: annual report of the executive committee 


for 1425. (Boston: Immigration Restriction League 1926 


Social Problems and Reforms 


NEW BOOKS 


AtpripGr, H. R. The national housing manual: a guide to national housing 
policy and administration. (London: National Housing and Town 
Planning Council. 1923. Pp. v, 526.) 


Part 1 contains the most comprehensive history of housing available 
in the English language. It would be more usable, however, if references 
were cited. Part 2 covers the British Housing acts of 1914, 1919, and 
1923, and their administration. Part 3 outlines the nature of the housing 
problem, the “breakdown of private enterprise,’ and the duty of state 
and local authorities in regard to housing. Part 4+ makes detailed recom 
mendations for a national housing policy and the administration of the 
Housing act of 1923. The text of each of the thirteen British Housing 
acts from 1890 through 1923 is printed Part 5, on the housing problem 
in other countries, is partial, inaccurate, and unimportant. Parts 2, 3, 
and 4, because of their careful assembling of material on British national 
housing policy and the experienced comments and suggestions of the 
author (who is Secretary of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council) are indispensable for students of state-aided housing in America 
or abroad. 


James Forp. 


BakELeEss, J. The origin of the next war: a study in the tensions of the 
modern world. (New York: Viking Press. 1926. Pp. 318. $2.50.) 
Barnes, H. Housing, the facts and the future (London: Ernest Benn. 
1923. Pp. 450.) 
The title of this volume suggests a comprehensive treatment of the 
housing problem. The book (which was written by the chairman of the 
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Housing Committ Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons) actua tudy of the history of the 
housing shortag nalys f building costs and 
rents. and gov olicy \s its methods of 
analysis are orig ld be consulted by anyone who 
undertakes to est rt or who wishes to evaluate 


the recent hous 
James Forp. 


Boopy, B. M 1 3 yrant children. (Baltimore 
Williams & Wilki 
CHASE, © The t Y orl Macmillan 1925. Pp 
296 22.50 
With eight mi r time and energy to activities 
socially undesiral millions idle every working 
day of the year, w wer wasted in faulty productive 
methods, and tw n inefficient distribution, it is 
small wonder that r present industrial situation 
as tragic. For tl! oing to waste the productive 
power of approx bodied adult population of 
the United Stat t complete until the wastes in 


f er natural resources have been 


exploit ition 


added. We hav tounding In presenting these 
figures, Mr. Cha urse, to any great degree of 
exactness. He a t the wastes are “sufficiently 
serious: that und ted community control, immense 
savings both in might be made.”’ 

The author is humanitarianism of Ruskin, 
Hobson, and Ta neerned, therefore, that “for 
millions of peop! | income is, and has long been... 
not a living but He believes that in a “functional 
society” (one wh money-making) sufficient waste 
might be eliminat tput and thus raise standards of 
living. But this t all, through our “engineer 
business men nd not through our “‘stock-and 
bond business m ' rimarily in terms of profitable 
investment 

This small boo! with facts, some exact and others 
estimated, but n false colors. When “guesses” 
are indulged in, w , they are plainly labelled. Mr. 
Chase has made tuation which, in a general way, 
all have known t t of all, he has demonstrated that 
a factual study ma yn, be genuinely exciting. 

Paut F. 
Epeerton, A. H counseling, including reports 
on preparation New York: Macmillan. 1926. 
Pp. xvii, 213. $1 
Emmons, A. B. H ife: a problem in conserving 
human energy 1926 Pp. xi, 234. $3.) 


Goop, A. Sociolog New York: Harper. Pp. 616. $3.) 
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Groves, E. R. Social problems and education. (New York and Londen: 
Longmans, Green. 1925. Pp. v, 458.) 


Harrineton, J. C. Catholicism, capitalism or communism. (St. Paul: 
E. M. Lohmann Co., 385 St. Peter St. 1926. Pp. 450. $2.50.) 


Hate, R. M. Toward an understanding of the metropolis: some specu- 
lations regarding the economic basis of urban concentration. Reprint 
from the Quarterly Journal of Economics. (New York: Regional Plan 
of N. Y. and Its Environs, 130 East 22nd St. 1926. Pp. 28 


Hewes, A. Women workers and family self-support. Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, bull. 49. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 
10.) 

This brief pamphlet reports a study made by students in the economic 
course of the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women in Industry in 1924. 
101 students were studied by members of the group who drew up a 
schedule of investigation and collected data and interpreted the experience 
of these women workers in connection with the support of their own 
families. The results were interesting as showing the large amount of 
family support carried by women workers. Nineteen of the women were 
the sole supporters of other persons in the family group, and at least 
eighteen others contributed to the family an amount in excess of the cost 
of their own maintenance. Over °4 of the group, 78 out of 101, lived at 
home; and all but one of these contributed to the family expenses. In 
general, these workers contributed so large a share of their earning that “‘it 
determined the economic position of the worker in a very important way.” 

While these and other facts in the brief study are significant, the 
reviewer desires to cal] particular attention to the method of the study. 
It was made by a group of students who collected facts out of their own 
experience. Professor Hewes has employed this method in other instances 
as in studying family composition in college groups of undergraduates. 
It is a method which teachers both of economics and sociology and the 
social sciences generally, might employ more widely with great benefit. 
Teachers’ constantly lose sight of the fact that in the actual experience 
of the student group before them, they have the raw materials of study 
and investigation, and that in making studies of their own experience, 
the students lay hold of reality, in a way which is very stimulating. 
The reviewer has found this true in studies of students’ standards of 
living, expenditures in connection with college education, as well as in 
studies of the family background from which the students come. Limited 
as the variety of such data may be, its significance for training purposes 
far outweighs its scientific importance. A study of personal data, of 
institutional data, of local community data, is always available, as well 
as the mass of documentary material to which teachers so instinctively 
turn. 
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Jenkins, F. W., compiler. Provisions for care of the aged: a selected 
bibliography. Bull. no. 75. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation 
Library. 1926. 10c.) 


Lewroot, K. F. and Lunpsernc, E.O. Juvenile courte at work: 4 study of 


\ Boolrs June 
rh 701 tion rt Children’s Bureau, pub. no. 
141 Washing Pp. 330.) 

Macapam, | 1 il worker. (New York: Holt. 
1925 Pp. 224 
Mariano, J. H. 7 t and our courts. (Boston: Chris 
topher Pub. He 
Morrison, G. H n workers: a volume of suggested 
discourses for ( (New York: Doran. 1926. 
Pp. 212. $2 
Opum, H. W. and ystems of public welfare. (Chapel 
Hill: Univ. of N Pp. 302 
Peck, F | ('} ire? Bureau pub no. 148 (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Do I 
Adoption law States; a summary of the development of 
adoption legislat features of adoption statutes, with 
the text of sel 
Queen, S. A. and M il pathology. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co 690 83.50.) 
As the reade1 t m its title, this book covers a wide 
range of subject three principal divisions dealing 


+; 


respectively wit yn. economic disorganization and 


health problems, ussion personal demoralization 


te held in the foreer ubjects such as woman and child 
labor and allied t t usually been considered in a book 
of this type, are other hand, delinquency, crime and 
punishment are 1 
The book is det text for college courses in sociology. 
Its most importa ( 1 ts in introducing each subject or 
problem with con e form of short social histories of one 
or more cases I no doubt, prove highly stimulating 
to students and ling of the more prosaic material 
that follows. But of expecting too much. The editor 
of the book says, that of the case worker.” However, 
the number of cas t ustrate a particular problem is in- 
sufficient to justify ; to causes, remedies, or methods of 
case treatment I ple, of a certain “girl of the streets” 
has distinct valu »ws much light on the problem of 
prostitution Nev n interest stories, such as these, fit 
very well into thé f teaching 

The dicussion nds and causes is subordinated to 
that of treatment f the problem is well handled. Each 
chapter concludes juestions for further study and a 
brief but carefull) phy \ final chapter deals with the 
problem of socia t ind the remaking of personality. 
Although persona stressed, the author recognizes the 
need of an educat tive program to effect the needed re- 
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Ross, F. A. School attendance in 1920: an analysts of school atte ndance in 
the United States and in the several states, with a discussion of the 
factors involved. Census Monographs V Washington: Supt. Docs 
1924. Pp. xx, 285. $1.25.) 

Bib iograph yon vocational quidance Revised edition Trade and Indus 
trial series, no. 19 Washington: Fed. Board for Vocational Education, 
200 N. Ave.., W. De Cis 1925 

( dren indentured by the Wisconsin state public school Children’s 
Bureau pub. no. 150. Washington: Supt. Does 1925 Pp. v, 1382.) 

/ ceedings of the national conference of social work at th H2nd annual 
session held in Denver, Colorado, June, 19:25 Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1925. Pp. vii, 733.) 
he prohibition situation Research bull. no. 5 New York: Federal 

Council of the Churches of Christ in America 1925 Pp. 83 

Reqistration of aliens Washington: Chamber of Commerce of the U. S 
1926. Pp. 19.) 

Si ndard enc yclopedia ol the alcohol probl. ? Vol | V (Westerville, 
Ohio: Amer. Issue Pub. Co 1925 $37.50 


ational guidance and junior placement. Children’s Bureau pub. no. 149 


Washington: Supt. Docs. xii, 440.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


NEW BOOKS 


Brancuarpb, R. H Workmen's compensation in the U'nited States. Studies 


and reports, series M, no. 5 Geneva: International Labour Office 


1926. Pp. 103. 


Burpacu, O. Geschichte der Beczie hung n zwischen Lebhe nsversicherungs 


gesellschaften und l’ertrauensar ten in utschland Berlin E 
Mittler & Sohn, Kochstrasse 68. 1925. Pp. 70 


HeERRMANNSDORFER, ersicherunqsunternehmunqgen und Konzentration. 


Heft 37. (Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn Feb., 1926 Pp. 90.) 


Jones, F. R., compiler. Digest of workmen’s compensation laws in the 


I 


United States and territories, with annotations Ninth edition, revised 
to December 1, 1925. (New York: Workmen's Compensation Publicity 
Bureau. 1925. Pp. 464.) 

oveLacre, G. M. Life insurance fundamentals Revised edition. (New 


73.25. ) 


York and London: Harper. 1925. Pp. vii, 25 


Mayer, E. Die geistigen Grundlagen der Sozialversicherung und des 


Aerztestandes. (Berlin: C. F. Pilger & Co. 1925. Pp. 159.) 

Panui, T. Meine Familie und die sozialen Versicherungen. (Charlotten 
burg: Selbstverl 1926. Pp. 48.) 

Trenerry, C. F. The origin and early history of insurance, including the 


contract of bottomry. (London: P. S. King & Son Pp. 330 15s.) 


Fire insurance laws, tares and fees. Twenty-fifth annual edition, revised to 


September, 1925. (Chicago: Spectator Co. 1925. Pp. vii, 634.) 
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Inhaltsverzeicl 25 der Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte 
Versicherung 1925, und der Hefte 1 bis 85 der 
Veriffentlichu n Vereins fiir Versicherungs-Wissen 
schaft, 1908 E. S. Mittler & Sohn 1926. Pp. 91.) 

The Manhatt mpany seventy-fifth anniversary con 
vention, 18 k: Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 1925 
Pp. 109. ) 

Old age pens various countries. Supplement to 
The Labour ttav Dept. of Labour, Canada. March, 
1926. Pp. 1 

Report of old-a Commission on Pensions. Senate Doc. 
No. 5. (Bost State 1925. Pp. 280.) 

V ersicherungs-Vi Priifungswesen an den deutschen Hoch 
schulen. H S. Mittler & Sohn. 1925. Pp. 138 
Paupe irities, and Relief Measures 

Ww BROOKS 
Vipart, H. H wince in practice. (London: P. S. King 


& Son Pp 


“An exami! wage system and of the compensation 


fund in Belg ny and Holland.” 
So Co-operative Enterprises 
The Co-operat Soviet Russia. Studies and reports, 
series H, International Labour Office. 1925. 
Pp. x, 362 
In these day out of fashion, Mussolini, at thx 
head of one d Communists of Russia, at the head 
of another, a: the frankness of their interpretations 
of the history t | in their prognostications for the 
future. Muss better in the degree of assurance 


with which he hosen to attain his ends; for one 
is left to infer 1 t | the 


o choose right instrument. 
The Communis! ive naively announced that they 


have made one, istakes, and that they are now 
ready for the f ful try. The codperative leopard in 
Russia has bee! s spots exactly as many times as the 


Bolsheviki hav: codperation into their schemes for 
communism. P s so difficult today to recognize, 
and why Dr. J isse of the Codperative League of 
America was p d about Russia in 1924 asking test 
questions of R n (who seldom gave him the right 
answers ) Yet as D Warbas 


se admits, this may have been because 
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were Russia rather than | \ OO} to on 


ong 
lis’. 


A great deal of water ran under Russian bridges from the time the 


first consumers’ coéperative society was founded in 1865 until the 


Jolshevik ascendancy came in 1917; and a it deal 
1917 and the beginning of 1925, which is the period covered in the 
study prepared by the International Labour Office. In this survey 


the history of codperation after 1917 is divided into four periods: (1) 
the period of pure Communism; (2) the transition to the New Economic 
Policy ; (3) the first years under the N. E. P., and (4) the pe riod 
since 1923, which is one of a further removal of restrictions on 
cobperatives. 

The sources used include not only the trious codperative publi 
cations, but also the official reports of Russian government institutions. 
No attempt has been made to reconcile the differences in the figures 
from these two sources or the different estimates in the codperative 


publications themselves, in which different bases are used. One un 
fortunate result is the impossibility of tracing a given variable, such as 
the changing membership, through the pe riod covered. The editing of 
the report has not eliminated the signs of its multiple authorship, such 
as frequent repetitions. These duplications fill space which might 
have been devoted to the interpretation of the statistical material, 
which is often introduced without explanation. 

This addition to the already substantial literature on Russian 
codperation will have its greatest interest as a source of information 
on the more recent history of the movement ; for the carlie: per ods have 
been ably and fully COVE red els whe re. The story stops just be fore 
the dénouement, however, and it must soon be followed by another 
instalment. The aim of the authors has been not mer: ly to record the 
chronicles of coéperation as a factor in production and distribution in 
Russia since 1917, but also to present the different Communist theories 
for making it a part of the whole scheme of Communism and to explain 
the results of the practical programs adopted. Accordingly, several 
chapters in Parts 1 and 2 are devoted to the Communist theory of 
coéperation and to the policy of the party, and others to the general 
economic system of the country before and during the years when the 
codperatives were the compulsory organs of the state, under Com 
missariat of Supply. 

Part 3 carries the story from the inauguration of the New Economic 
Policy in 1921, when the codperatives were assumed to have been 
restored to their old freedom, to the modifications of that policy 
made in 1923. It deals chiefly with consum P coop ration, rather 
than the agricultural, industrial, and credit codperatives. ‘The acute 


\ Be Jun 


923 brought many modifications 


i 
ind to the central body, th 
of which Communist party mer 


ship was made voluntary, and 


p irchases not only from the 


t} ) 
eer er they wished. Contrary to 
all orthodo * vy at once began extended specu 
lative trading overing the capital necessary if 
thev were to t the private traders in the com 
petit on {to 

The last 1 ch is not revealed in the report, 
followed a t nst the N. E. P. The Communists 
decided that t t pe for the ousting ol the private 
trader. and t give private capital opportunities 
commensurat 1 of such capital at the moment. 
The codperat riven a function as a kind of half-way 
house in the d ndustry, a refuge ready at hand 
if the private luced taxes and increased oppor 
tunities shouid 

Che final r not yet clear. It has not been 
defined bv t iy continue its trial-and 
error method g with them. ‘Their present status 


ry one which is assumed to have 


is not the ind 

come with the ssible to say how far the compilers 
of the report surmise that “....in the struggles 
between tl t party and actual economi 
conditions, e adily foreing a return to th 


principles whi tive movement in other countries.” 
Amy Hewes. 
Vount Ho 


OK 

BRAILSFoRD, H London: Independent Labour 
Party, Publ 6d 

Exuiort, S. R ng London: Labour Publishing 
Co 1926 

HamMLin. S. ism Philadelphia: Dorrance 
& Co 1925 

Man, H Lu Jena: FE. Diederichs. 1926 
Pp. 435 

{yazanov, D [re] Zeitschrift des Mara-Engels 
Institut Frankfurt a. M.: Marx-Engels-Archiv 
1926. 

Rosens, J en Genossenschaftswesen. (Mann 


heim: J. Be Pp. ix, 92.) 
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; 


Simpson, J Canada’s experiments in public ownership London: Labour 
Party, 33 Eccleston Sq. 1926. Pp. 28. 3d 


Statistics and Its Methods 


The Cost of Living in the United State (New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board. 1925. Pp. xv, 201. $2.50.) 
There is one gratifying difference between this report and some of 
the previous reports published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board the name of the author is given. Not on the title page, it 
s true, but in the foreword we find that tl e rep e results 
of an investigation by Miss M. L. Stecker and assistants. Our con 
tidence in the findings re ported is increased by our knowledge of this 

responsibility. 

There are three principal indexes of the cost of living in this country, 
hy the National Industrial Conference Board, the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and the Massachusetts Commission on the Neces 
saries of Life. From time to time there have been considerable differ 
ences in the changes of living costs shown by these three indexes, and 


vervone who has had occasion to use such inde Xes has wonde red how 


the differences might be explained. ‘The question is answered in this 
report by Miss Stecker. <A clear and detailed analysis is presented 


of the methods used in computing the three indexes and the reasons 
for differences are found in the method of weighting and the selection 
of price quotations used. The text is supported by comprehensive 
tables and illustrated by diagrams. 

‘The reader ts impressed by the difficult y of the task these three 
iwencies have undertaken in preparing indexes of the cost of living; 
and he is further impressed by the care with which they have gone 
about their work. <A general cost of living index is much more difficult 
to compute than a wholesale price index because of differences in 
living standards from place to place and from time to time, and the 
difficulty of securing price and rent quotations which are an adequate 


sample and represent the cost of anything like the same article or 


accommodation continuously. ‘The maker of a wholesal price index 
tinds his quotations already published. ‘The maker of a cost of living 


index has to dig out his quotations by questionnaire or special agents. 

Considerable differences are frequent between the various wholesale 
price indexes in this country not only in relative change as compared 
with a base period, but in direction of movement from month to month. 
A divergence of some points between different cost of living indexes is 
quite to be expected, and the divergence which actually occurs of from 
5 to 10 points is not at all surprising. ‘The data presented in ex- 


janation of this divergence will interest every student of the behavior 
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T} 1uthor is comprehens ve in the ippli itions of statistics: he would 
isure all phenomena, « specially of life, which can be made susceptible 

to quantitative treatment Not only does he believe in the wider appli 
ition of the statistical method to the facts of tl norganic world: but, a 


the rather curious subtitle indicates, he would extend this method to art, 


ially to literature The length of the OF Hora ind Anacreon, 
the productivity of different schools of painters in different centuries, 
the frequency of words denoting color in tl 301 t f Baudelaire, and 
a comparison of the length of the sentences of the earlier and later 
Balzac are examples of statistical series drawn from the field of belle 
lettres. But from Professor Niceforo’s temerity in bel ng that some 


elements of style and personality can be measured, it must not for a 
moment be thought that he is unaware of the limitations of the statistical 


method and uncritical of the results obained by its us As a matter of 
fact, one of the chief merits of this book is tl tre juent d ussion of the 
logical foundation and interpretation of statistical facts and character 
istics. A healthy skepticism prevails throughout 

{mong many other noteworthy features, this treatise contains a most 
complete discussion of the more exact determination of modal and lateral 
points of frequen ‘vy series; a classification of plurai lal serie iccording 
to the probable cause of the occurrence of more than one mod 1 | land 


relatively non-technical account of the fitting of trend lines to time series 


with some treatment of cyclical movements; and an unusually clear and 
adequate statement of the derivation and significance of the coefficients 
of association, contingence, and correlation. One other feature deserves 
special mention. What in the great majority of books on statistical 
nethod is briefly treated, usually under the heading of categorical series, 
is here critically examined from a logical standpoint in over 100 pages in 
such chapters as “From quality to quantity,” “Statistics of qualiti: 
and “‘“Measures of qualities.” The subject of index numbers receives 
brief attention in the last named chapter. The author would seem to be 
in close agreement with Professor Edgeworth’s definition of an index 
number as “a number adapted by its variations to indicate the increase 
or decrease of a magnitude not susceptible to accurate measurement 

No reader of this book can fail to be impressed by the evidences of its 
author’s learning. Mention is made, sometimes only in a footnote, of 


important volumes in practically all fields where statistical method has 


been applied. The work of American statisticians receive lu ittention, 
including Professor Fisher’s The Making of Inder Number published 


just before the book under review went to press 

For the non-mathematical reader who wishes to acquire a knowledge 
of the logic and elements of statistical method. and for those who desire 
a general view of the actual application of this method, nothing better 
than Professor Niceforo’s compre he nsive book can be recomme nde d 
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A. G. SILVERMAN 


Prinram, K Probleme der international ly ' Kieler Vor 
trage 14. (Jena: Fischer. 1925. Pp. 16 

t1IGGLEMAN, J. R. Graphic methods for yn nq bu s statistics 
(New York: McGraw-Hill 1925 Pp. 231 32.50 
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Commonwealth of Australia 

Censu ind Statist 
r charts. diagrams, and statistical! 
Wick! ( fustralian statistics. Eleventt 
' B iu of Census and Statistics 
Witson, M. H ty prices, industrial stock prices, 


rail? hond prices. New York 


of New Zealand taken 


+] Wellington: Census and Statis 


Guide to t United Kinadom. Vol. ITI 


London: H 125. Is 
T'} Bulletin no. 8. (Urbana: Uni 
rc f | Pp. 46 
Desc d in analyzing business conditions; 
lar tre1 nd their measurement; and isolation of 
the 1 f 

Mun Ottawa: Bureau of Statistics. 1925 
Pp ( 

Report o7 Dominion of New Zealand for the 
year Statistics Office. 1925. Pp. xvi, 
84 

Statist Knqland and Wales, for 1924 

Lon 

Statistical y Cwelfth year Quebec: Bureau 

or st tl 


Statist hes H Osterreicl Wien: K. Gerolds 


Statistisch« Magdeburg: K. Peters 
1925 Pp. 7 

Statistisches J Ziirich: Rascher & Cie. in Komm. 
1925 

Die Wirt ; Frankfurter Zeitung. Heft 4 
(Frankfurt its-Druckerei 1925. ) 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to R. S Saby for abstract if articles in Danish, Dutch, 


and Swedish periodicals 


Theory 
(Abstracts by Morris A. Copeland 


Bowen F The concept of private property Cornell Law Quart., Dec.. 1925 
Pp. 8. Property is a set of rights of exclusive use and disposal—the oldest of 
institutions. Though the objects of property | e been increasing in number, 


the rights have been increasingly restricted 


CARLTON, a The machine and managemen Scientific Mo., March, 1926 Im 
perfectly developed machinery makes man the ive of the machine; but a fully 
developed machine age emancipates man from drudgery and unskilled work 

Couret, C. E. The development of Ruskin’s views on interest Econ. Jour. (Supp., 


Econ. Hist. no. 1), Jan., 1926. Pp. 11 


Davenport, H. J Morrow's “Ethics f the Wealth f Nation Philos Rev 
Nov., 1925. Pp. 11 

Epstein, R. (¢ Industrial invention: herois tematic Quart. Jour. Econ., 
Feb., 1926. Pp. 41. Considers the cumulative character of technological pro 
gress and the organized research of large corporatior Propose i program 


of inductive study 


Fisner, I. Edaeworth's papers relating to political economy Quart Jour. Econ., 
Nov., 1925. Pp. 5 


Grier, L The meaning of waqes Econ. Jour. Dec 1925 Pp 17 Except by 


making wages abnormal, we cannot it pre ent expect them n ill cases to do 


what is required of them 

Horruerr, R Un nouvel aspect du conflit socia Les de lTentre-preneur 
eft du capitalist Rex d Econ Pol July Aug., 1925 Pp 14 I inds \ irious 
writers support Pareto’s thesis that this aspect of class conflict is of major 
importance. 

Keynes, J. M F. Y. Edgeworth 845-192 Econ. Jour.. March, 1926. Pp. 14 
Obituary note 

Kruttoven, H. B. and L. W Price making forces in cotton markets Tour. Am 
Stat. Assoc., March, 1926. Pp. 8 

Knicut, F. H. Economics at its bes Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1926. Pp. 9 


Merriam, C. E. The progress of political research Pol. Sci. Rev... 1926 Pp 13. 
Emphasizes the importance of “closer relations with other social sciences and 


with natural science.” 


Munrz, E. E T he early development of economic conce} Econ. Jour (Supp.. 
Econ. Hist. no. 1), Jan 1926 Pp. 12. Discusses original trade concepts of 
I I 


African natives and their deve lopment through outside contact 


Procopovircu, S. N The distribution of national income Econ. Jour., March, 
1926 Pp. 14 For “advanced capitalistic countris the distribution is stable 
ind largely independent ot the iverage mcome per ¢ ipl The chief differences 
between countries are at tl lower end of the cale, the curve for backward 


agricultural countries” differing essentially from that for “industrial countries.” 


Jun 


| . m capital Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 
th centur iccounting books cited 

} n. Hibbert Jour., Jan., 1926 

B the “economic man” as a social 


on connected with wives and 
lor Jour. Abnormal and Social Psvych., 
toward or away from a 


drives appear to be McDougallian 


l te et fin Re d‘Econ. Pol., May 


0 le malheureuse, doctrine compli 
dentes ou erronées, abstractions 
de la vie. psychologie troy 

~ ff f le la demande. Jour. des 

| r den défendre le principe contre 
perturbations que les crises lui 

dG itions ou ses insuffisances.” 

VIN Scientia, Jan., 1926. Pp. 10 
S pital ustifiable on purely eco 


‘Id view, though some impartial 
ent and collection of international 


Worrr, A Econ. Rev., March, 1926. Pp. 15 


Youn 1. A } Rev., March, 1926. Pp 13. 
United States) 


aes f nia in 1849 Miss. Valley Hist 


Re portant element in the early American 

lation along the less known 
tr M iri; these trails later were 
a 

Botton, H. I ’ na ulers in western Georgia. 
(ré ‘ 

CouL_tTeE! MM Imerican system. So Atlantic 
Quart J the local enthusiasm for manu 
fa K ty Lexington, where he started 
politic t ] ly inspired Clay’s tariff views; 
he ide! ed | erests as a sure road to prefer 
ment, t } fully till 1824 


Cusuinc, G. H th “onsume? Rev. Rev., Oct., 1925 
Pp D present strike, the situation in the 


bituminous f ubstitutes for anthracite. 


Haren, L. R ’ South Platte Miss. Valley Hist. 


Rev., De l 1 nd founding of four adobe 
fort fu trade itself mentioned chiefly in 
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MARKITAM ( H The d pi n ) ind fie f the Illinois Cantral 
tem Econ Geog.. Jan 1926 Py . Describ it construction Is A 
oneer railroad: it natur ! nt I ra ocation, resources of its 
territory, the development of manufactur ts lines, and strategic position; 
nd its work as freight carrier i { ts material belonging to eight 
commodity grou} Illustrat 


Mason. C. ¥. The cranberry ir ul huset Econ. Geog., Jan., 1926 


Pp. 11 Discusse the mport t ! trv, tl r ntial geographic 
nditions, the ne« rv factors of d water in development of the crop, 

coéperation in marketing, the labor supply, and favorable prospects for the 
iture 


McPuerson, J. B. 1 mill's centu f 7 | manufact Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool 


Manufacturers, Oct., 1925. Pp. 17 races the history of this early woolen mill 
Berkshire county, Ma ichu tt t establ I nt. rlv handicaps, encourage 
nent of local wool-growing, 1 ve of manufactured products, policy pursued, 


nd continuity of service in tl I I ment 


Mincos, H tubber—a nation probler World Work, Feb., 1926. Pp. 10 


Expl i1ins how acute an econor problem | irisen because of America’s de 
pendence on foreign sources for raw mater of rubber, the effect on American 
industry of the British restriction law nd the various obstacles which hinder 
the growing of our own rubber 


Moony, V. A. Slavery on I na suq plantati La. Hist. Quart., April, 
1924 


Mrreny, A. M The Bia Four Railroad in Indiana. Ind. Mag. of Hist.. June 
ind S« pt., 1925 


NIrxon Th ? list 9 lowe lo i Jour Hist ind Pol., 


1926. Pp. 105. Trac n detail the elements of discontent in Towa, the reform 
movements of tl 80's, tl 1 tic truegles of that deeade, the decline and 
ignific ince of tl ovement consider that populist foreshadowed i larger 
phere of public control of e¢ omic activity, that it \ 1 manifestation of the 
hifting from sectionalism to rd cl di on n polities, nd that it wa “to 


no small degree produced and destroved by different stages of the westward 
movement.’ 


Nrsszaum, F. I {merican tohacco and French politi 1783-1789. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
Dec., 1925. Pp. 20 A careful study showing that the chief reason why American 
trade after the Revolution r | lv drifted b into the old relations with 
England was the failure of the French ¢ ! nt to check the rapacity of the 
farmers-general in control of the tobacco trade; t unnece rv loss of American 
trade was another economic rie nee which further ienated the commercial 
class from the monarchy Jefferson repeatedly urged on Vergennes the abolition 


of the tobacco farm 


Nure, G. L The {merican Fu ( ! fishing enterprises on Lake Superior. 
Miss. Valle Hist. Rev., March, 1926 Pp. 21 “a3 ittempt (of the American 
Fur Company) to increase its profits by adding ubsidiarv industry to its main 
line of activity i nticipatory of busin methods generally supposed to have 
been non-existent until after the Civil war”; it also shows the many-sidedness of 
the firm’s business, the econot conditions in the Ohio and Mississippi valley 
from 1834 to 1841, and t demand created | t ( pa for home product 


Paces, C. 1, 1 fore “i natior Ke Re Oct., 1925 Pp. 4 Discusses what 


is being done in the variou ( of our country the line of forestry work. 


| 
| 


Jun 


STROTHES 1 re World's Work, Feb., 1926 


Wo H. A » American industrial history. Am. Econ 


Tour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1926 
\ rchant-manufacture in southern New 
Fr l to f t artisan lost an opportunity to become 

lern factory svstem arose On the 
ndustries, the conclusion is that 


n any general sense. He lacked 


ity; had too much craft pride, 
he necessary icrifices He lacked 
From a ni from the notebook of the Reverend 
han Edwards Yale Rev. (under 
the capt I , 192¢ Pp. 4. Items pertaining to a 
hopt = rter; an eighteenth century college 
boy’s bil rse trade; a living wage for ministers 
Letters from a M *;. Yale Rev., April, 1926. Pp. 28 
Written | n aunt in Philadelphia, telling of her 
pioneering ex} t of Detriot; mentions soil, wages, 
story (Foreign) 
ASHTON Lancashire tool trade. Econ. 
Jour S | Pp. 11 
Brapen, V. W ition. Econ. Jour. (Supp 
Ecor H N 
Brocn, K x menschlusshbewegungen in der 
} ~ u. Sozialpolitik, Oct., 1925. Pp 
Dumee.t, S Econ, Jour. (Supp. Econ. Hist. No. 1), 
Jan 192¢ Py 
Fitu, R Sor Econ. Jour. (Supp. Econ. Hist 
No. |] J 
Fostrr. 0. D. HA etards normal conditions. Trade 
Wind } 19 
Heaton. H. The i ment. Econ. Record, Nov., 1925 
Pp. 8 
Lrontizr, W techaft. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, 
Oct., 192 Py 
Maes-Harvey, I er Mag. (London), Jan., 1926 
Pp. 8 
Mytes, W. II . price 861-1920 Indian Jour. Econ., 
July, 192 Py 
Brien, ( eign of James 1 Eeon, Jour 
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rnoumus, N. W. The French cot indust fter the war. Harvard Bus. Rev 


Jan., 1926. Pp. 9 


Jan. 9, 1926. Pp. 4 
1926 Pp. 2 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman 


BazeLey, W. A. I State police n forest S Mo., April, 1923, Pp. 6 An 


outline of a consistent forest 1 


Bennetr. M. K The development nd pur) of farm-cost investigation in the 
United States. Quart. Jour Econ.. Feb. 1926 Pp. 22 Methods, purpose 


difficulties, and value of cost production studi 


Benton, A. H Large land holdinas in North Dakota Jour. Land and Public 


Utility E.con.., Oct., 1925 Pp 9 \ } tory of the development of bonanza 
farms, advantages and disadvantages, and general trend n ze of farms 

( Coordination of cconomis esearch Jour. Farm Feo lan 1926 Pp 
9 A discussion of economic research and type of project for a greater eco 
nomic service to agriculture and ho t can be brought about 

CRICKMAN, + W Farm qanizalion an 1anadgement lhe n Warren ¢ munity 
lowa lowa Exp. Sta. Bull. 229, June, 1925. Pp. 56 \ studv of more than 
1200 farms, by the survey method, to determin profitable type changes in type, 
ind significant factors of farm practice Charts and tabl re used in presenting 


the data 


Davis, I. G. and HennpricKkson, ( description of Connecticut aariculture 
Conn. (Storrs) Exp. Sta. Bull. 127, Mar., 1925 Pp. 167 A summarv of the 
development and a description of the agriculture vp of farming ize and 
value of farms, and livestock and crop enterprises are considered by town About 
half the publication consists of statistical tables, and fifty-se figures are 
shown 

Novvion, G. pt Les accidents du travail dan es exploitation saricole Jour. de 
Econ Pp. 12 A discussion of the development nd rking of the law pro 
viding for reimbursing agricultural laborers who meet with accident 

Dusmerer, E. F. Codperation in marketing Washing Wash 


Exp. Sta. Bull. 194, Dee., 1925. Pp. 108 \ description of the activities of 168 
cooperative marketing organization 

Easrersrook, F Why n t_shari ' Nineteenth Century 
and After, Feb., 1923 P i \ i f riug in agriculture 
A specific example is explained 


19226 TL Economi 363 
G ] coali ell n Re Eco Pol., Nov.-Dec., 
25. Pp. 32 
\ The e¢ ner nh. and at } present fim 
| n. Jour. (Supp. Ecor Hist. N 1), Jan., 192¢ Py 14 
Yvrs-Gvyot1 L’encerclement chevik en A et en Afrique (Extrait) Jour. des 
Econ., Jan. 15, 1926 
t situation économique f Suede L/Feon. Franc. Jan. 30, 1926 
} 
ésultats économique i 2 en Ru i” wi 


[ June 
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Niat , A é of the types of eco 


n lawe Fon Jour 


Suy | i: 3 v of the problems con 
GABBA | County, Teras. Tex 
i S \ t economic phases of 
hown Data are 

Gatun, G. O U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1392, 


fifteen large organ 


central Georgia. Geo 


of data from eight countie 
witl be produced most profitably 
I 
(rRAN / ind enclosure move 
mer Hist. No. 1), Jan., 1926. Pp 
28 I 1 


developments upon the 


Sci. Mo., April, 1923 


Pp. 11 A t probable future, and 
H arp? I M ( tf m 1890 to 1920 
Geo. H Q t ind development 


II if l 


enth and fourteenth 


rede 

Elors n Italy. Jour. Land and 
P on extent, functions, and 

European countries. Jour. Farm 

Fx he princip il countries are 
p ntec 

Horman, C. W Am. Rev. Rev., Feb., 1926. Pp. 4 
A 

LEONAI Ww. } » Washinator Jour. Land and 
Public Ut of the factors leading to 
the pre me of t wavs out 

MAcCKINT W Queer Quart., Oct.-Dec., 1925 
Pp. 28 I perate, their benefits, and how 
the 


Mo. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1921. 


Pe: 21. J organizations, and agricultural 
Nicnu x, S. V R. W Fairfield county economic 
na I he history, resource 
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vi he consum} n fot ) ne con our ~ ipplemen con 

Hist No. 1), Jan., 1926 Pp iv \ 1d f the umount of tobacco used in 
England based upon imports, export nd ce imptio 

Ross, H. A. The marketing of milk in the hica lairy district. Ill. Exp. Sta. 
Bull. 269, June, 1925. Pp. 80. The publication considers milk production, 
present ivencies Tor distribution, trend of co imption, irplu milk and milk 
prices Fables and charts are given 

Seymour, F. W. Our Indian land ; cy Tou Land and Public Utility Econ... 


Jan., 1926. Pp. 16. \ history t evelopmen und 
land problems of the North American Inc 


present tatu of the 


fosrinek, M.C. Legal aspect of codperatii elina contract Am. Bar Assoc 
Jour., Jan., 1926 Pp. 4 A consideration o | y validity of the contract and 
the legal enforceability of its y ous pro 

Vernon, J. J. and Ricuarps, H. I The agricultura ituation in Roanoke and its 


trade territory. Va. Pol. Inst. Bull. 240, Mar., 1925 Pp iO A study of pro 


duction and consumption of gricultur product in Roanoke ind it trade 
territory. Table ind fivu re used in presenting the d 
Yopoer, F. R. Some better things in farm e in Washington. Wash. Exp. Sta 
Bull. 195, Sept, 1925 Pp 15 Some of the best « iple of countr life, 
rural schools, small town churches, farmer organizations, and boy ind girls’ 
clubs in Washington are described. 
Hay forage and pasture m An ican agriculture Commerce Mo., 


Feb., 1926. Pp. 9. The importance of and place hay and forage hold in the 


general system of farming in America 
The agricu tural out kf 5. Dept. Agr. Mise. Cir. 65 
Feb., 1926 Pp. 32 This report designed to provide farmers with facts and 


interpretation of the probable future trends ol upply and demand for agri 


cultural product fhe common crops and livestock are considered 


BeckMANN, F. Handelspolitih Schmoller Jahrb., 49 Jahre. 6 Heft 


Extended review of Profe or Harms’ recent work on Gert commercial policy 


H. T. The foreign of the United States from f Welt 
wirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1926 Discusses the effect of the World War upon the 


foreign trade of the United States, pointing out the change organization and 
policies, 1914-1924, 

Ecxert, C. Aussenhandel und Auslandskredite Schmollers Jahrb., 49 Jahrg., 4 
Heft. Points out need for fundamental re on of German commercial policy 
and the possibility of encouraging German ¢ rt trade t ugh export credit 


Emphasizes wisdom of self help. 


Goon, E. T. Trade chances in Latin America. Finan. Rev. Rev., Jan.-Mar., 1926 


Points out that there are no more promising markets for the goods in which Great 


Britain specializes than Latin America, and that Latin America can export 
exactly the things Great Britain need 


Jones, O. The Indian market for cotton @ Harvard Bu Kev., Oct., 


Brief account of the Indian cotton m t and short dis m of the Indian 


cotton trade and of Lancashire’s share in this trade 
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] | Nation, Mar. 17, 
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Kwnapren, T. M {nothe fransportation ret af Mag. of Wa St.. April 10, 
1926 Pp. 3 Inland waterwav ce elopme nt, with may 

Latimer, M. W The motor bus situation in J Harvard Bus. Rev., Jan., 1926 
Pp Is The growth of bus service and of the probietr t pre nt 

LeveRNE, G Les chemins de fe adiemands et les resultats de la premiere année 
dapplication du plan Dawes Rev. Gen. des Chemins de Fer, Feb., 1926 Pp 
1s 

Lone, J. ( Motor transport and our radial frontier. Jour. Land and Public 
Utility Econ., Jan., 1926 Pp 10 Effect of automotive development on rural 
ind urban land problem , and on other agencie of transportation than the motor 

MARKHAM, ( HH The railroads and he highway Ry Rev., Jan 30, 1926 Pp 
3. Codperation rather than competition advocated 

MARSH The operating results achieved the country’s railroads in 194 
Econ. World, Feb. 13, 1926 Pp é 

PAYNE J | What public owne shi) costs Canada Nation’ Bus.. Feb.. 1926 
Pp } The Canadian National R ulway and its finances, with m ip 

Piratrr, R. R Railroad progress in Colombia. Geog. Rev... Jan.. 1926 Pp. 16 
With railway map 

Ricuarpson, G. A A century of car manufacturing progress Proc. St. Louis Rv 
Club, Feb. 12, 1926 Pp. 11 

Rogertson, D. B. Legislation based on collective bargaining Am. Fed., Mar., 


4 


1926. Pp. 7 Phe Watson-Parker railway labor bill analyzed by a railw iy labor 


brotherhood leader 


SHERRINGTON, C. E. R Rail transport systems of the United States Jour. Inst 


of Transport, Mar., 1926, Pp. 13 


Sittcox, I K Ultimate economies fransportation service Proc. N ] R R 
Club, Dec. 8, 1925. Pp. 36. Component parts of the problem of railway efficiency 
personnel, maintenance and materials, motive power ind cur . ftuel conservation 

Simon, R The Chilean state railways Chile, Fe b., 1926 Pp 7 


SmitH, N. W. Our Alaska railroad. Sci. Am. Mar., 1926 Pp 


Souter, G. Railroad consolidation. New Repub., Mar. 31, 1926 Pp. 4 Results of 
I. C. C, decision on Nickel Plate merger 


Spracur, J. R. Getting business for the railroad. Sat. Eve. Post, Mar. 20, 1926 


Pp. 3. The “why” of the railroad off-line age 


ney 
STEINWAND, A. M. Der Staatshbahnqedanke in de russischen Lisenbahnpolitik 
Archiv f. Eisenbahnw. Sept.-Oct., Nov.-Dec., 1925, Mar Apr., 1926. Pp. 55, 40, 51 
lrumBower, H. R Railroad abandonments and additions. Jour. Pol. Eeon., Feb., 
1926 Pp 24 Great bulk of abandonments due to other course than highway 


competition 


WATERMAN, KR Railroad growth in years Nation’s Bu Feb., 1926 Pp. 1 
Chart showing growth in American railway facilities, equipment, traffic, employees 
and wages, revenues and expenses during the quarter century from 1900 to 1925 

Weare, P. The Chinese railway system as an instrument of disruption Am. Rev 
Rev., Mar., 1926 Pp 5 Politico-economic and military ispect 

Wituams, J. ( What forestry means to the ailways Ry Rev.. Jan. 30, 1926 


Pp. 3 


tev. Rev., April, 1926 


Archiv f. Eisen- 


0, 1926. Pp. 3. Largely 
wing railway capital 


operating efficiency 
Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
Archiv f. Ejisenbahnw.,, 
Archiv f. Ejisenbahnw., 
ind 1922-23. Archiv 


lon), April 2, 1926 
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Jan. 8, 1926. Pp. 28 
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Carney, B. R How shall we determine our industrial rates. Gas Age-Record, 
March 6, 1926. Pp 2 A study In gas rates, sugge ting the need for liberal rate 
schedules to extend the uses of gas 


Denman, B. J. Proper attitude of the parent company toward subsidiaries. Elec 
World, March 13, 1926. Pp. 2 Interesting comments on relations of public 
utility holding company to its subsidiaries. Local companies should be “autono 
mous so far as possible.” 


DewnHerst, J. A. 8-cent fare granted to P. R. T. by Pennsylvania Commission 
Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 23, 1926 Pp. 3. This account of the long drawn-out Phila 
delphia controversy illustrates the stormier side of regulation 


Dissron, W. D. Giant power facts and fancies. Nation’s Bus., Feb., 1926 Pp. 2 
Financial, commercial and engineering obstacles with which Governor Pinchot’s 
giant power program must reckon 

Gary, T. The independents—their part in developing the telephone in the United 

States. Sat. Eve. Post, March 6, 1926, Telephony, March 13, 1926 Pp. 4,8. An 

interesting first-hand account of the early struggles and present relationships of 

Bell and independents. 


Gray, J. H. Giant power. Nat. Munic. Rev., March, 1926. Pp. 7 A sympathetic 
appraisal of the Giant Power report of Pennsylvania 


Knicut, A. S. Peak responsibility as a basis for allocating fired coats Elec 
World, March 6, 1926. Pp. 2. Some criticisms of current cost analyses used in 
the determination of electric rat 


Latimer, M. W. The motor bus situation in 1925. Harvard Bus. Rev., Jan., 1926 
Pp. 17. A valuable summary of the problems which the rapidly increasing use of 
the bus is bringing about. 


L. Y. Policy as to competition between utilities. Mich. Law Rev., Feb., 1926 Pp 
4. Condensed statement of recent cases adjudicating the right of utilities to 
protection from the competition of newcomers 


Macxatt, M. R. The California Railroad Commission and the water works man 
Jour. Am. Water Works Assoc., Jan., 1926. Pp. 16 An excellent account of 


the work of one of our best commissions 


Mautsie, W. H. Depreciation as an operating expense Elec. Ry. Jour., Feb. 27, 
March 6, 27, 1926 Pp. 3, 3, 3 Problems in the treatment of depreciation 
kinds of depreciation; size of reserve and methods of accumulation; relation to 


present value, ete. 


Valuation principles in Baltimore case Ele« Ry. Jour., Jan. 9, 


1926. Pp. 6. A concrete example of how company valuations are made 


McKee, K. L. Grants for bus operation. Aera, Jan., 1926. Pp. 11. A valuable 
summary of provisions of 32 franchises granted to electric railways and inde 
pendents for bus operation 


Metcatr, L. Effect of water rates and growth in population upon per capita 
consumption. Jour. Am. Water Works Assoc., Jan., 1926. Pp. 20. An import 
ant statistical study of the “law of demand” for water service 


Mriton, J. A. Ten-cent cash fare in 828 cities Aera. Dec 1925 Pp 3() Present 
fare and brief history of fares in each city of over 25,000 population; also sum 


maries of fare changes, 1917-1925 


NasH. L. R Economic aspects f superpower Ston & Webster our. Jan 1926 
Pp. 8 A balancing of advantages and disadvantages 
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H hlic utilities: its advantages and dangers 
Proc. Acad. I p. 9. The holding company’s functions and 
accom! ng utility properties justify the contin- 
u it T ril t on 

Parker, n the valuation of public utilities. Penn. 
Law Re M tion of this item; respective advantages 

es, 1914-1922. Jour. Land and Public 
Utility I Extensive analysis of the cost of placing 
different ty} tor’s hands. 

Patron, A. ] f business cycles on utility operations 
Jour. J 1 Tan., 1926 Pp. 8 A statistical study, 
leading to the tilitic owing particularly to the recent 
develot t ming increasingly more subject to the 
influe f business conditions.” 

Porrer, W. W Rev., Jan., 1926. Pp. 6. An explanation 
“Ve terms of earning power. 

P. W. A T] Pennsylvania Publie Service Commission. 
Penn. Law |! l egal position of public service com- 
missi t Pennsylvania situation and to the power 
of tment 

Ransom. W. I n of private property for public uses 
Jour. Land J 1926. Pp. 16. A question-raising 
article pert economic opinion and some public 
utility oj t nvestment rather than the “present 
value” | from legal premises and runs largely in 
terms of rec 1 of condemnation proceedings; it also 
does not « tructive means of overcoming any un- 
de feat 

Reavy, L. S Jour. Elec., Feb. 15, 1926. Pp. 2. Chief 
engineer of ( mpanies to codperate in research on 
the pr 

Ricuey, A. jain in electric railway conditions. Elec. 
Ry. Jou Fe parison, 1914 and 1924, of revenues and 
ervice render \ better showing is now being made 
in the rer 

Ricui, J. A ut bile transportation. Aera, March, 
1926. Pp. 8 e need for codrdination and of the form 
t sh 1 te 

RorrscHaAeEFer, H tal price control. Yale Law Jour., Feb., 
1926. Pp. 24 neé 

Snow, H. A. S n loads. Elec. World, Feb. 20, 1926. 
Pp. 2 A st 

Wetis, P. P. | ng company in public utilities. Proc. 
Acad. Pol. S ties of abuse require direct regulation, 
ncluding regu ness by compact between the states 


vhat it would mean to the cities of 
Illinoi Pul Am. City, Jan., 1926. Pp. 9, 5. Unless 
“properly devi permit “establishes an impossible scheme of 
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regulation und makes difficult and well nigh impossible the change from private 
ownership to public ownership.” 

WoopwortH, A. V. Some street railway reorganizations. Harvard Bus. Rev., Jan., 
1926., Pp. 9. The financial difficulties of street railways, with special reference 
to effects of reorganizations 

Does requlation regulate New Rep., Feb. 24, 1926. P. 1. Spectacular rises in 
market quotations of certain electric utility stocks held to show that “something 
fundamental is the matter with regulation.” 

Interconnection saves South Elec. World, Jan. 9, 1926. Pp. 4. Concrete illus 


tration of workings of an interconnected system in emergency conditions 


Record trend to centralized management. Elec. World, Jan. 2, 1926 Pp 4 Ex 


tensive tabulation of mergers of electric svstems during 1925 
Samuel Insull on utility managemen Elec. World, Feb. 13, 1926 Pp. 2 A 
pirited reply to Professor Ripley's criticisms of public utility management 


Tentative rural service policies Elec. World, Feb. 6, 1926 Pp. 2 Rate practices 


of various companies in developing rur electrical service. 
The Washinaton traffic survey \er Dec., 192 Pp. 26 An interesting example 
of how a community's transportation problem I tudied 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Arthur W. Hanson 


AnpFRSEN, A The accountant's function as business advisor Jour. Accountancy, 
Jan., 1926. Pp. 5. The thoroughly trained accountant of the future must have 
1 sound understanding of the principles of economics, of finance and of organi 


zation, which are the three fundamental factors underlying any successful business 


Bicktey, J. H. Interest during construction in public utility accounting. Jour. 
Land and Public Utility Econ., Oct., 1925 
Carson, A. J. Silver exchange accounting in oriental trade. Jour. Accountancy, 


Feb., 1926. Pp. 16. Purpose is to present in the simplest manner the accounting 
procedure in relation to imports, which is one phase of accounting in a country 
on a Silver standard 


> 


Coucuman, C. B. Passing examinations. Jour. Accountancy, March, 1926. Pp. 6. 


Datston, M. Accounting for a concern that manufactures, rents and sells clocks 
Pace Student, Nov., 1925. Pp. 4 

Donk, J. L. Valuation of intangible property before board of tax appeals. Jour 
Accountancy, Feb., 1926. Pp. 8. Goodwill and patents 

Finney, H. A. Solutions to American Institute examination in accounting theory 
and practice. Part 1. Jour. Accountancy, Jan., Feb., 1926. Pp. 16, 13 

Solutions to American Institute examination in accounting theory 

and practice. Part 2. Jour. Accountancy, March, 1926. Pp. 15. Exposition of 
the theory of the statement of appplication of funds and the working papers 


which may be employed to assemble the figures for its preparation 


Franke, W. B Lack of uniformity in college and university accounting Jour. 
Accountancy, Jan., 1926. Pp. 10. It is clear that there is great need for the 
adoption of certain uniform principle 


Frazer, G. E. Valuation for tax purposes. Jour. Accountancy, March, 1926. Pp. 
8. The accountant is the proper appraiser of all assets and liabilities whose 
appraisal must be determined from the inspection of records of accounts. 
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( th particular reference to stock 
Hy Pace Student, Feb., 1926. Pp 
p } i maintenance and cost work 
ketch 
R \ } property for public uses 
1926. Pp. 16. “In the present 
to review some of the practical 
P nt of the ‘present value’ concept 
n y be earned, by the owners of 
ential public services.” 
| Accountancy, Jan., 1926. Pp 
g nder special and ideal conditions 
P public accountants holding them 
1 to certify to the accuracy of the 
SEEE ince-tax purposes. Jour. Accoun 
t ture, importance and valuation 
ln | Man. and Admin. in Manuf. In- 
d budget 
Wr ( manufacturing company. Jour 
liza the special features of the audit 
wi 
Wupe. G. W f Tour. Accountancy, Feb., 1926. 
Pp. 14 hed for the common purpose of 
nd sale of real or personal property 
1 the the manner in which their income 
Wu ttements. Jour. Accountancy, March, 
192 Py i 
vianagement 
Cocswe.1, G. R umer buying and patronage motives. 
H B 
FREY Mi chandising unit. Harvard Bus. 
Rev J 192 
Ma P.M high? WHarvard Bus. Rev., Oct., 1925. 
Pp. 1] 
NIcHO! utlying shopping centers. Jour. 
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TEAD, Q. Purpose as a psych loaice Bu 
Dec., 1925. Pp. 15. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


(Abstracts by Selig Pe 

Barnett, G. E. Chapters on machinery nd II! The displacement of 
skill. IV. Trade-union policy quart Jour Keon. N 1925 Feb... 1926 
Pp. 22, 20. From the foregoing, two yvener ‘ I 1 (1) 
I'he unions have been far mor ucce ul preve reductions in the wages 
of the handworkers left in employment by t TY than in lessening dis 
placement from the trade This is partly du o tl t ntenance of 
working conditions has been the primary aim « ¢ unio it it chiefly due to 
the fact that the amount of displacement from le e! d by factors 
almost entirely beyond the reach of policy 2 | polic te bb 
followed by a union during period of introduction of macl ry innot be 
stated dogmatically. ‘There are no policic of universal \v dit I 1) 
ticular case of the introduction of machinery, sound policy must be de d from 
a knowledge of the mechanical and econo factor involved, together with 
some estimate as to the effect of the irplus oc oned in the trade by the 
introduction of machinery on the conditi of employment 

CHAMBERLAIN, as Be The legislat ire and lab injunctions An Bar A oc hour., 
Dec., 1925. Pp. 3. A plea for better bill drafting to avoid 1 construction by 
courts. 

Cuen, T. Labor conditions in Japan. Mo. Lab. Rev., Nov., 1925. Pp. 12 

Davis, J. J. The bituminous-coal situation. Mo. Lab. Rev., Jan., 1926 Pp. 8 
—_————. Conditions in the glass manufacturing industry. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
Jan., 1926. Pp. 8. Discusses the solution by that industry of the overdevelopment 
program. 

Fes, H. Recent development in industrial relations in the United States. Intern 


Lab. Rev., Dec., 1925. Pp. 24. Stresses the new industrial situation created by 
the newer developments in the policies of American employer 


FURTWANGLER, Formation and devek of German unions Am 
Fed., Dec., 1925. Pp. 6. 

Green, W. Labor's ideals concerning management. Bull. Taylor Soc., Dec., 1925 
Pp. 4. An excellent and authoritative representation of the union management 
cooperation program. 

Hewes, A. The task of the English Coal Commission Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1926 
Pp. 12, A good summary. 

Horrman, F. L. Accident hazards in the mining industry in the United States 
Econ. World (reprinted from The Spectator, Dec. 3, 1925), Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 3 

Lewis, J. L. Anthracite coal facts. Am. Fed., Nov., 1925. Pp. 9 

LoxanatHam, P. S. Principles of labour legislation in India. Indian Jour. Econ., 
July, 1925. Pp. 7. 


McPuerson, J. B. Labor restriction on introduction of machinery in making 
clothing. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Manutf., Jan., 192 Pp. 8. Largely a reprint 


of an article by William Hober in the Journal of Political Economy 
Meraitr, W. G. The Danbury hatters’ case—summation the plaintiffs. Am 
Law School Rev., Dec., 1925 Pp. 18. A repri 1 famou ddre made in 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by William O. Weyfort}! 


Arration, A. Les expériences monétaires récentes et la théorie psychologique de 
la monnaie. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Sept.-Oct., 1925. Pp. 22. The experiences of 
Germany show us that under the influence of purely psychological factors, prices 
can vary not only in accordance with changes in the circulation of money but 
directly in accordance with movements in the exchanges 
: Prix, circulation et change en France de 120 a 192 Rev. d’Econ 


Pol., Nov.-Dec., 1925. Pp. 32. A statistical study of prices, circulation and ex 
change in France from 1920 to 1924. The movements of exchange or of foreign 
gold prices have affected the prices of imported goods and to a less degree the 
prices of other goods and then with a diminished intensity the monetary circu 


lation, which had to adjust itself to the level of pric 


Accer, E. E. The field for bankers’ acceptances in domestic trad: Am. Bankers 


Assoc. Jour., March, 1926. Pp. 3. The banker's acceptance rather than the trade 
acceptance is best adapted to business needs in the United States. The trade 
acceptance does not overcome the fundamental defects of the open account system 


Baker, G. W. Street loans and the New York m ney market Annalist, Feb. 12, 
1926. Pp. 2. Explains significance of street loans as recently reported by the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


BeckHarkT, B. H. British influence on reserve bank credit policir Annalist, Nov 
6, 1925. Pp. 3. The credit policies of reserve banks for a year have been 
formulated, at least in part, to assist return to gold in Europe. Bank rate has 
been kept low to prevent withdrawal of funds trom London even at expense of 


domestic inflation. 


Bente, H. Die deutsche Wdhrungspolitik von 1914 bis 1924. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, 
Jan. 1926. Pp. 75. Reviews the currency policy in Germany trom 1914 till 
1924 based on official reports. It mentions briefly the more important historical 


facts in the history of the German mark. Critical and other unofficial literature 
is not considered. As an appendix there is a useful chronology of the legislation 
atfecting German currency policy. 


Burcess, W. R. An analysis of New York money market changes Annalist, Feb. 
19, 1926. Describes plan of Federal Reserve Bank of New York to maintain an 
hourly balance sheet of reserves and reserve requirements of 23 New York banks 


which may serve as an index of money market condition 


- . The bankers’ bill and the federal reserve system Am. Bankers 
Assoc. Jour., Nov., 1925. Pp. 4. Explains the advantages of the banker ccep 
tance and shows the growth in its use since the Federal Reserve act. 


- —. Mechanism of reserve policy. Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour., Feb., 1926 
Pp. 4. Explains who decides federal reserve policy nd describes certain 
mechanical aids in determining policy. 

— -. The reserve banks as bankers for the governmen Am. Bankers 
Assoc. Jour., Dec., 1925. Pp. 5. Describes the services performed by the federal 
reserve banks in handling the funds of the government 


Cavusovur, P. De lévolution des sources de bénéfice des banque Jour. des Econ., 
Nov. 15, 1925. Pp. 10. Shows development of the typ« f business of French 
banks especially the growth of overdrafts. 

CHANDLER, H. A. E. Power of the rese ‘ve bank , con credil { ommerce Mo., 


Feb., 1926. Pp. 9. The sources of the power of the federal reserve banks over 
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1 review f the eration the federal loan system Bankers 

Mag.. Nov., 1925 Pp. 4 rh ystem has reduced terest rates but has failed 
ievelop the codperati move! i to che m tenancy he joint 

ck land banks have come to be of gr iportance because they are privately 


whed and managed corporation 


Kwaprpen, T. M. Will ! ich ban ( reserve Mag. of Wall St., 
N 7. 1925 Pp 2 The lure of brar } led many national banks 

» take out state charte l ederal reserve system is thereby threatened 
Lacerauist, W. E. The joint stock bank—a new in men pportunity. System, 
Dec. 1925 Pp } Point out the desirability of bond ind tocks of joint land 


banks as investment 


G Les banque: Cc peralive am he 


Sept., 1925. Pp. 20. Describ the operation in 


Locomotive Engineers Coéperative National Bank o 


nd activities of credit unions 


Wirtschaftspolitik und natiiraliche Relation 


Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch. und Sozi 


Luxas, E 


Pp. 34. Considers the important factors involved ir 


internal and external values of curren 


MacArtuer, D. G The nationalization of banking 
March, 1926 rp. 5 Presents 
in England 

McFappen, L. 1 The national bank bill 
Outlines the main provisions of the bill ju 


Sankers 


Etudes Cobp., July 
f the 
f Cleveland and the growth 


iccomplishments 


wischen Innen- und Aussen 
Band V, Heft 4-6 


1 the relations between the 


Bankers’ Mag. (London), 


irgument igainst proposals for nationalization 


Mag., Dec., 1925. Pp. 1 


introduced into Congress rhe bill 


provides for indeterminate charters for national banks, allows them to make real 


estate mortgage loans for periods of five years, a 
national policy on branch banking. The text of the 
Noran, D. P. 


Hist. no. 1), Jan., 1926. Pp. 8. A summary of the 
Count Bishop of Lisieux, in which modern theories ¢ 


A fourteenth century treatise on mon 


Ovatw, W. La Banque de Java. Son organization 


tev. d’Econ. Pol., Se pt.-Oct., 1925 


Pp 19. Describes 


nd undertake to express a 


bill follows the article 

Econ. Jour. (Supp. Econ 
treatise of Nicholas Oresme, 
money are anticipated 


ef sa politique mone taire 


the monetary system of the 


Dutch Indies, the history of the Bank of Java and the statutes governing the 
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La Banque de Java. Son organisati 


Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Nov.-Dec., 1925. Pp. 38. Conclusion of the article 


i study of the functions and operations of the bank, its monetary policy and its 


exchange policy 

Putnam, G. E fre we going to have inflation An 
1925. Pp. 3 
are destined to have inflation in some form or other 


G. Les étapes de Vinflation et du relever 


Rev. des Etudes Coip., July-Sept., 1925. Pp 


experiences of Germany from the outbreak of the 
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RramceN, J. B The Australian tariff and th tandard of living Econ. Record, 
Nov.. 1925 Pp 18 Believe the tariff ha ! itained wages by placing the 
burden from protection on the landowner rather than on the laborer 

Brock F H. Har vart gdllande tu ystem verkat h inde pa jordvdrdena Ek 
lids., Jan., 1926. Pp. 9. The tariff committee of 1924 (Sweden) in a recent 
report concludes that the existing tariff rates operate to increase land values 
[he writer of this article tries to show that the farmer not so fortunate 

Daruinc, W. L. State taration of f eign c¢ porations Bull. Nat Tax Assoc., 
jan., 1926. Pp. 10. Reviews cases and lays down certain principle 

Harpy, C. O. Those vanished fortunes New Re pul . Jan. 27, 1926 Pp 3 Holds 
economic conditions, and not high surtaxes, re ponsible 

Haristoy, J. La perception de l’impdét sur le revenu “a la soure en Angleterre 
et dans les Etats-Unis de Amérique du Nord. Rev. de Sci. et de Légis. Finan., 
Oct.-Dec.. 1925 Pp 33 Consider the merits ind defects of th method of 
stoppage at source, quoting the opinions of Profs vrs Bullock, Seligman and 
other writers 

Harvey, E. M. Vermont's intangibles tax law. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Jan., 1926 
Pp. 3. The new law, regarded in experiment, place ower rat on certain 
kinds of intangibles. Its administration is given to the town 
lize, G. Histoire des méthodes suivies par les principaur états uchant la date 
de remboursement de leur dette publique. Rev. de Sci. et de Lé; Finan., Oct 
Dec., 1925. Pp. 32. Until a century or two iwo, debt wer for hort terms 

ind were more the obligations of monarchs than of the public In her policy of 
rapid amortisation, the United States present in exception to the long-term 
ind perpetual debts of Europe 

KerscHact, R. Probleme der deutsch-dsterreichischen Finanzpolitih Schmollers 
Jahrb., 49 Jahrg., Heft 5, 1925 Pp. 17. The new Austrian state is overburdened 
with taxes, the per capita figure exceeding that of neighboring states. Greater 
reliance has been placed since the war on busine taxes of various sorts 


Lutz, H. L. Tax reform in Chile. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Feb., 1926. Pp. 11 
The writer was a member of the Kemmerer commission, which recommended 


too much on the 


reforms in money, banking and finance. The tax system relied 
export tax on nitrate, was too complicated and discriminated against foreigners 


Novvoin, G. pe. Les monopoles détat et union des intéréts économiques. Jour. 
des Econ., Dec. 15, 1925. Pp. 12. Believes th tate monopolies should be 
abolished 

Payen, E. Le probléme douanier. L’Econ, Frang., Dec. 5, 1925. Pp. 2. Expresses 
the hope that the government will follow liberal principles in negotiating com 


mercial treaties with other countries. 


Pierson, S. Inheritance tax laws and life insurance. Econ. World (reprinted from 
Am. Bar Assoc. Jour., Nov., 1925), Dec. 26, 1925. Pp. 3. While the courts have 
been practically unanimous in making a distinction between policies payable to 
the insured’s estate and to a designated beneficiary, they differ as to whether 


the latter should be treated as a gift or as a contractual right 


Prummer, W. C. Principles of taxation in the financing of highways in Penn 
sylvania. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Jan., 1926. Pp. 5. In colonial times the roads 
were repaired by compulsory road service; during the latter part of the 

eighteenth century, by general taxes; during the nineteenth, largely by turnpike 

companies; and now, principally by the proceeds of automobile license fees and 


1 tax on gasoline 
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Witiias, P. R tlion Nat. Mun. Rev., Dec. 
1925 Pp. 7 rs be \ improvements hay 
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The control of M 1926. Pp. 20. Believe 
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ihe nati l Econ. World (reprinted 
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W 
Crento, R. W fustralia. United Empire, Nov., 


1925 Pp. 7 l t white working race living, 
thriving, and ubstantiated by com 


parative vital 


CotesatcH, H. | I ted Empire, Nov., 1925. Pp 5 
Outlines the a ment and certain Australian 
states as to ass llegation that Australian 
selective stand 

Darrow, ( Th : M iry, Oct., 1925. Pp. 11 
rhe eugeni d have used egregiously 
erroneous me 

Darwin, L. Fa I Jan., 1925 Pp. 3 


Dickinson, R. | } ttion. Trans. Amer. 


Gynecological & I t report of the Committee 
on Maternal H cal experience. 

L. I. ntre Atlantic Mo., Feb., 
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age schedule of maternity frequency and mortality) would give us a rate of only 
5.47 per thousand as soon as the influence of immigration and decline of birth 
rate in the past had had time to wear ofi The number of children per married 
female corresponding to the biological constitution of the population of 1920 is 
206. If one-sixth of all th i ; are without issue, the figure would be 
67 per fertile married femak 
Enetrr. Der Einfluss des Gebu n h n auf die Familiengrésse in Ziirich und 
Berlin. Schmollers Jahrb., 49 Jahrgang, Heft 4. P. 9. General decline in the 
birth rate; marriages, births, and infant mortality in Ziirich; declining birth rate 
ind size of families; birth rate by social classes; declining birth rate in Berlin 
ind other German cite 
Gonwarp, R. Considerations sur Uémigration. Rev. d@’Econ. Pol., Sept.-Oct., 
1925. Pp. 13. Seeks to define migration, to state the main considerations which 
determine the economic value of ration contingent, and to note the relation 
between migration and colonization Holds that with the exception of births 
ind deaths there is no other so | nomenon comparable with migration in 
importance. Neither historians, ¢ ! ts, nor sociologists have begun to give 
\dequate scientific attention to tl ub ject 
Haw, B. M. Toward understanding th metropol Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 
1926. Pp. 30. Speculations re ng the economic basis of urban concentration 
ind an economically efficient pattern of population.’ Argues that economic 
forces will tend to the continued u iization of the American population 
Havser, H. La portée et les effets de la nouvelle politique américaine dimmi 
gration. Scientia, March, 1926 Pp. 15. Excellent historical survey of the 
significant aspects of Ameri ittitudes, policie ind legislation, from a 
detached and unbiased point ot vie 
Herskovirs, M. J. Variability of family strains in the negro-white population 
Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1925. Pp. 10. Variability in certain physical 
characteristics in the pupils of a New York City public school, about 98 per cent 
of whom had negro blood. The variability of family strains is chiefly useful as 
an indication of the homogeneity or heterogeneity of a given population. A high 
degree of homogeneity ¥ found in the population studied, indicating that ex- 
tensive crossing took place not recently but some generations back 
Kwisss,G. H. The world blems of population, Part 1. The population capacity 
of the earth. Scientia, Oct. 1925. Pp. 6. Summary of estimates of population, 
areas, production, use of fertilizer with speculations as to possible changes. 
Estimates as to the world turation point vary, according to the assumptions on 
which they are made, from 2.9 billion to 13.4 billion 
———. The world problems of population. Part 2. The conditions for the 
maximum possible world’s population. Scientia, Nov., 1925. Pp. 14. Discusses 
briefly the geographical readjustment of population densities and the inter- 
national political problems which will result from world population pressure. 
Laintaw, W. New York's census of , Am. Rev. Rev., Oct., 1925. Pp. 3. 


Macnusson, L. Recent tendencies in world migration Am. Fed., March, 1926. 


Pp. 9. Notes the decr in migration since the world war, the widespread 
increase in restrictive legislation and the sharper administrative regulation. 
Touches on the work of the International Labor Office in regard to migration. 
Mears, E. G. California's attiiud ward the Oriental Annals Am. Acad., Nov., 
1925 Pp. 15 \ general and intimate review of the ituation, with implication 


that California objects to the Oriental on economic grounds and wants continued 
exclusion, but that the people have become sensitive as to the highly undesirable 
way in which exclusion has been brought about 
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Sci. Mo., Dec., 1925. Pp. 9 


A poy Che conclusion is that France must 
in ae y hvg Otherwise the French will shrink 
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Wickens, C. H tture and growth. Econ. Record, 
Nov., 192 Py nd growth of population, rate of 
growtl itura parison with rates in other countries, 
limi t ubsistence, racial qualities and 
oc 1} 

Wuiprsor. J. A. S , New Reclamation Era, Feb., 
1926. Pp. 2 of western land by the 
Mormon th t on federal reclamation pro- 
jects, ana tter t 

Effect of xan labor market. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
Feb., 192¢ Py Reichsarbeitsblatt, Nov. 24, 1925. 
Shows the g t iren who will leave school in the 
vears 19 

Mobili P y Rev., Feb., 1926. Pp. 5. Abstract 
of “A study of 1 Sea 


tle” by A. W. Lind (University of 
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Washington Publications in Social Science, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1925 A study of 


ntra-citvy as well as interstate nd international migration, in a city which has 


let 


unusually large migrant population, with its attendant problems 


Weoe der tiberseeischen Auswanderung aus Osteuropa vor dem Weltkriege Dan 
er Stat. Mitteilungen, Oct. 20, 1925 Pp. 2. Gives reasons why Hamburg and 
Bremen were the chief emigration ports of North Europe before tl war, and 
peculates as to the prospe cts that Danzig 1 vy become an important point of 
embarkation from East Europe 
Insurance 
(Abstracts by F. EF. Wolfe 

A NDFERSON R. B ronment f a trust fund hetween life tena and rever 
sioner. Jour. Inst Aceg., Ne 1925 Pp. 13 An apportionment by mutual 
ent which does not take account of the incidence of taxation not equitable 

Shows how taxation may be taken into account equitably 
Bishop, A. L. Insurance problems of the business executir Harvard Bus. Rev., 
Jan., 1926 Pp 7 testate merit of method used by irge corporations in 


managing insurance interests 


Brown, A. M Problems involved in insuring the earthquak hazard. Feon 
World, Dec. 19, 1925. Pp. 2. Lack of experience, inadequate premiums, and a 
hit-and-miss plan of rating must give way to methods based upon a_ building 


nection code and consideration of locations of citic is to distances from well 


known earth faults 


wwyNGTON, M Industrial pen ns for old age and disability Mo. Lab. Rev., 
Jan., 1926. Pp 35 Classifies feature of old-age nd disability pl ins of over 
200 private industrial con panies, nd states attitude of employ ers and workers 
Annuity plan as a substitute for pension system iins favor 

CrawForp, W. S. Fire insurance in the United States in 19 Econ. World, Jan 
23, 1926. Pp. 2. Companies gave much consideration to expense reduction and 


revision of underwriting policies. 


Dincman, H. W. Moral hazard in disability insurance Econ. World, Nov. 21, 
1925. Pp. 2. Recounts historical beginnings of health and accident companies 


with special reference to American experience since 1845 


Moral hazard in disability insurance Econ. World, Nov. 28, 1925 
Pp. 4. Health insurance is unprofitable. Disability claims are heavier when there 
is depression. Stock companies had a loss-ratio of 64 per cent in 1922, 61 per cent 
in 1923, and 58 per cent in 1924. Sixteen large health and accident companies 
found that the larger the indemnities the higher the loss-ratios. Casualty com 
panies do not underwrite against disabilities, but against claims for disability 


~ 


“pwarps, G. The benefils to employees of sound pension plans. Annalist, Dec. 4, 
1925. Pp. 2. Group annuity reserve plan gives a reasonable pension at a cost 
of 1 per cent each year of total annual payroll from the beginning of a cor 
poration’s existence, and offers inducements for employee contributions. Accrued 
credits of employees cannot be used for any other purpose and are transferable 
at change of employment. 


- . Industrial pension plans collapsing. Annalist, Nov. 20, 1925 Pp. 
3. Lack of systematic financial provision, and mounting costs for pensions in 
relation to payrolls of growing industrial corporations, have forced general re 
consideration and overhauling of plans. Striking charts of the actuarial burden 
under existing plans are shown. 
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Fisker World, Dex 5, 1925 Pp 4 
S) but also in range of functions 
and a 

nd how tt is written Econ. Wor! 1, 
la 


¢ value of i lease to the 


qa interest is covered 


Garrison. F. S Act. Soc., June 5, 1925. Pp. 11 
Ye P r ts rate making problems 
AN NSDORFEE n hei der Riickversiche rung 
Zeit ¢ ' Py 13 Reviews the signifi 
c pany under the obligatory 
ind f t i 
Hewes 4 En J 1926 Pp. 4. Pe 
te f itisfactory ex 
1 St irance ffers no inducement in 
P t nt minates slack periods 
Put . I unemp! nt has not shown very 
ig 
Hosss, ( Proc. ( Act. Soc., June 
192 I ti-compact, anti-discrimination, and 
rating 
I NSOLEI I infortunmt aaricoli 
( ( M Critical attack on the national 
ent d rriculture in comparison with local 
I fit h administration expense and too 
++ 
Kimo 4 Dp in der Lebensversicherung. Zeitschr 
f. d. ge I 5 Shows varying practices of 
Ger! inspection and uniformity are 
MANES VW icherungs-Wissen 
schaf Zeitscl J 1926. Pp. 11. Summarizes 
the 1 thers in Europe to the scientific 
stud f + 


Morrize, A Fin 


ince companies. Annalist, Feb. 26, 

1926. Pp.2. V rectly and insurance losses inversely, 
with general bu rage rat had downward trend 
during last tw the loss-premium ratio has 
been 

Netson. E. S. |} the life insurance program of the 
ind I I 1, Nov. 20, 1925), Jan 
> 192% Pp. 2 ual considerations enter into 
the tr t » I cent is a reasonable 
proj f t i d to life insurance. 

Novvion Les Jour. des Econ., Feb. 15, 1926 
Ley surance sure as favored by 
the 4 re st of living and con 

Penman, W Phe ife insurance. Econ. World, Jan. 23, 
1926. Pp. 4. | 
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expense ratio of about 13 per cent The amount in force per head of population 
is only about 50 per cent of what it is in Canada and not much more than one 
third of what it is in United States. 


Picov, A. C. Problems of compensation. Econ. Jour., Dec., 1925. Pp. 14. Con- 
siders general problems of state compensation to individuals whom state action has 
injured, either by taking from an individual something belonging to him, or for- 
bidding him to do something he has hitherto been free to do. There can be no 
question of compensation payment for injuries inflicted by taxation 


Senior, L. S. Experience rating in rem and in personam. Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., 
June 5, 1925. Pp. 7. It is not proper either in law or in insurance practice to 
charge a hew owner for workmen’s compensation with the sins of the past or to 
give him rewards for experience not earned under his supervision. 


Sretpwacen, H. P. Automobile rate making. Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., June 5, 1925. 
Pp. 11. Describes the setting up of a criterion for dependable volume of 
experience in determining individual community rates and a method for ironing 
out fluctuations in experience indications 


Tarrrnen, W. Gruppen-Lebensversicherungen. Zeitschrift f. d. ges. Versiche- 
rungswis., Jan., 1926. Pp. 9. Accounts for late development of group insurance 
in Germany and shows its merits and the opposition to it. 


Tinnern, T. On the average value and the standard deviation of a life annuity 
based on a given experience. Jour. Inst. of Act., Nov., 1925. Pp. 7. Deduces 
an exact expression and shows error involved. 


Wor, M. Union labor life insurance. Am. Fed., Feb., 1926. Pp. 4. Purpose 
of the Union Labor Life Insurance Company, organized in 1925, is to sell insur- 
ance to workers without profit. All forms of policies, industrial policies, group 
insurance for labor organizations, and policies best adapted to needs of workers 
are to be issued. 


A proposal for national insurance in Australia. Intern. Lab. Rev., Jan., 1926. Pp 
13. Summarizes recommendations of Royal Commission Report, calling for high 
cash benefits for sickness, accident, invalidity, and old age. Medical benefit is 

in complete separation from the cash payment. 


A British scheme for group insurance in connection with the public schools. Econ. 
World (reprinted from The Review, Jan. 8, 1926), Jan. 30, 1926 Pp. 3. Proposed 
group insurance against possible disruption of a boy’s education by the death of 
parent or guardian has some unusual features, but nothing to prevent its being 
handled successfully. Public school fees would include the premium on a decreasing 


sum for four years. 


Guide to widows’, orphans’, and old age pensions. Lab. Bull, (Spec. Supp.), Sept., 
1925. Pp. 8. An outline description of the provisions of England’s Contributory 
Pensions act. Gives figures about pensions. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


CattaHan, P. H, Should religious organizations be included in community chests? 
Catholic Charities Rev., Dec., 1925. Pp. 2. Writer believes that the community 
chest will broaden and take on a distinctly community aspect only when all 
tarian organizations are definitely excluded. He thinks that the chest 


sec 
movement 
will promote the development of public welfare work; and if religious institutions 
are involved they would be in danger of state supervision 
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Rovepon, J La statistique des familles n 
Jour. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Nov.-Dec., 1925, 
by 1920 census of Norway with respect : . { 
fecundity. 

Breisky, W. Der statistische Hochschulunterricht bei u 

f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, Band V, | { 9 
for instruction in statistics less adequate in Austrian unive 
continental countries. 

Brrorss, W. R. An analysis of changes in the Ne 
Econ. Stat., Jan., 1926. Pp. 7. Daily or even hourly 
uffecting reserves and reserve ratios of New York ( ity bar 
bank to determine closely current status of the money marke 

Capovux, G. Nos pertes de guerre leurs répa me 
Jour. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Dec., 1925-Jan. 1926 Pp. 22 , 
of casualties; material damages; reconstructior 

Crank, W. C. The building shortage and t} 


1925. Pp. 2. Estimates “normal pre-war 
capita, in 1913 dollars, for the needs of the d 


population. Discusses factors tending to increase or 


Coum, G. Die methodischen Grundlagen der internatior 
statistik. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Oct., 1925. P 
weighed in preparing and analyzing statistics of public 

particularly with regard to a comparison of post-war burd 


vard Bus. Rev., Oct., 1925. Pp. 7. With an adequate 
a low-cost mine can operate more steadily than a high-co 


less over a long period of fluctuating pric« 


Drvisia, F. L’indice monétaire et la théorie de la monnaie 
Sept.-Oct., 1925. Pp. 29. Criticizes the lack of preci 
numbers of prices in use, and sets forth the principles t 
construction of a theoretically satisfactory index. 


L. I. and A. J. 
Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1925. 


On the true rate of natura 
Pp. 36. A lucid and thou 

ue rate of natural increase when allowance is made f 
and a declining birth rate in the past. The mean kk 
retrospective reconstruction of American birt rat Ma 
an appendix. 


Evrot, D. J. Démographie et statistique en matiére 
Nov., 1925. Pp. 11. Tuberculosis causes one death in 
larly high in cities and in northwest. Rates highest in 
large cities (40-59). Anti-tuberculosis campa 


Fisner, I. New index numbers of stock sales and pri: Ar 


Pp. 2. The “ideal formula” applied to stock index 

Hussarp, J. B. A weekly index of money rates: 19 
Jan., 1926. Pp. 6. Reasons for using average o me 
rates, with weekly data, 1922-25 

Macnan, L.-J. Les méthodes d’établissement ttist 
en France. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Nov.-Dec., 1925. P 
of French statistics of imports ind exports, the cl 
values, and suggestions for improvement 


rum, W. L. and Vanpersive, H. B. Coal mining and the hi 
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ntituberculeuse en France. Jour 
S S 

Persons, \ vI and security prices. Rev. Econ. 
RY tes on prime commercial paper, 
1884-1 , shows that advances or declines of 
1% pet , r low, respectively, indicated that 
r high) 

Pierri-lon \ t discordance des changes inverseés 
Jour | Jisparities in exchange rates, 1914-1924 
} i Zi cl 

[unompson, W. S h college stu lents come Jour. Am 
Stat. A " hanging size of family, similar to 
R | nd rger representation from the South 

locker A. ii nditions in New Zealand. Econ 
Re¢ rd Nov.. ] n ind trade cycle is initiated by the 
effec irchasing power in the form of 
bank dey I pressed in changes in the volume 
of 

The mor é ul wool statistics. Bull. Nat. Assoc. 
Wool Manu tu The International Institute of Agri 
culture ' producing or using countries a 
tenta " d comparable statistics of wool 
produc n, ex imption 

Statistiska uppgif mugglingen till Sverige. Soc. Med., 
Sept., 1925. Py f juor smuggling into Sweden, 1922 
1925. and com} Sweden with that in other Scandinavian 
coun 

The use and abuse Bankers’ Mag. (London), Nov., 1925. 
Pp. 12 Non-t tr n and use of index numbers, 
particular n hasing power parity theory of the 
exchanges 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


The American Automobile Association has reprinted the Rubber Report 
of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreiqn Commerc This was 
submitted March 13, 1926 H. R. No. 555, 69 Cong.. 1 Sess \merican 
Automobile Association, Washington, pp. 16 


In the Trade Promotion Series, the Federal Department of Commerce 
has issued: Bulletin No. 27, Currency, Banking and Finance in China, by 
Frederic FE. Lee (Washington, pp. 220, 30c.); No. 30, Peruvian Public 
Finance, by C. A. McQueen (pp. 126, 20c.); No. 31, International Trade 
in Butter and Cheese, by M. A. Wulfert pp. 51, 10c.); No. 33, Potash, 
Significance of Foreign Control and Economic Need of Domestic Develop 


ment (pp. 92, 15c.). 


In the Trade Information Series, this Department has issued: Bulletin 
No. 386, Fore rqn Trade of the United States in 1924, according to the 


International Statistical Classification (pp. 9, 10c.); No. 387, Foreign Trad: 
of the United States in 1925 pp. 40); No. 388, Ice-Making and Col 
Storage Plants in Continental Europe (pp. 112, 10c.); No. 389, Trends 


in Japan's Trade, by H. A. Butts (pp. 18, 10c.); No. 390, Australia, a Sur 
vey of its Resources and Foreign Trade, by F.. A. Chapman (pp. 34, 10¢ 
by G. 
Everett (pp. 90, 10c.); No. 392, The Philippine Cotton-Goods and Hosiery 
Markets, by E. B. George, and The Philippine Embroidery Industry, by 
L. M. Lloyd (pp. 41, 10c.); No. 393, Motor-Bus Transportation, Part I 
Europe, by H. C. Schuette (pp. 49, 10c.); No. 394, Vehicular Traffi 
Congestion and Retail Business, by I. K. Rolph (pp. 50); No. 395, 
Machinery and Markets of Netherlands East Indies, by J. F. Van Wickel 
(pp. 43, 10c.); No. 396, Iron and Steel Trade of the Pacific Area, by M. T. 
Jones (pp. 25, 10c.); No. 397, Modern Farm Equipment in India, by C. D 
Martin (pp. 50, 10c.); No. 398, Philippine Market for Hardware and 
Allied Lines, by E. B. George (| pp. 24, 10c.); No. 399, The Balance of Inter 
national Payments of the United States in 1925, by Franklin W. Ryan (pp 
383); No. 400, Budgets of Far Eastern Countries, by E. E. Groseclose 
(pp. 48, 10c.); No. 401, Sole Leather: World Production and International 
Trade, by J. Schnitzer (pp. 25, 10c.); No. 402, Caribbean Markets for 
American Goods, VI. Porto Rico, by M. J. Meehan (pp. 25, 10c.); No. 
403, The Uruguayan Market, by W. F. Read (pp. 52, 10c.); No. 404, 
Motor-Bus Transportation, Part II.—Canada and Latin America, by H. C. 
Schuette (pp. 602, 10c.); No. 405, Markets of the Dutch West Indies, by 
H. P. MacGowan (pp. 27, 10c.). 


No. 391, Loose-Leaf Accounting in Foreiqn Countries, compiled 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has issued two further bulletins on 
Commodity Prices in their Relation to Transportation Costs; No. 11 deals 
with Live Stock, and No. 12 with White Potatoes. 


The address of Secretary Hoover of the Department of Commerce on 
The Future of Our Foreign Trade, delivered in New York, March 16, 1926, 
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1926 
Banking 
The Hearings befe t ( nitt irren 
( onst dati ¢ \ e] I \ 16-24, 
126, have been printed (Washington, pp Among the witnesses 
were Mr. McFadden, who testimony 1 pp. 16-31: and Professor 
Henry P Willis, pp 46-137 
(mong current reports 
{nnual Re; rt of the ¢ r dD 1, 1925 
Washington, pp. 137 
innual Report of the ) t } r ended 
lune 80, 1925 (Washington, p} 1 
Seventh Annual Report Sta >a? ( ner Delaware, 
; Dover, pp. 233 
A Compilation of the I sot S B S ng 
Banks and Trust Companies (St. Paul, A st, 192 pp 
Report of Condition of Verr t State Ba t ( of Business 
September 28, 1925 (Montpelie1 
Mr. Frederic H. Curtiss, ( I ! R Agent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Be h 1 t] riences of 
mber banks in Federal R Dist t | ( 1 ac | to size of 
banks and character of busine howin ) q Cost and Profit mn 
Public Utilitie 
[he Presidents’ Conference Committee 12 nmerci Crust Building, 
Philadelphia) has issued a review, prepared by Frederick H. Lee, Secre tary, 
( ection with Federal Valuation el n Auqust 
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NOTES 


Messrs. Wesley ¢ Mitchell, Chairman, Allyn A. Young, Willard 
Hotchkiss, Chester Phillips, and William Glasson have been appointed 
Nominating Committee of the American Economic AssociaTION The 


chairman will be glad to receive suggestions from members 
The following names have been added to the membership of the AMERICAN 


Economic AssociATION since February 1 


Rastable, C. F., Dublin, Ireland, (Honorary member) 

Bell, S., Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 
Bennison, J. J., Labour Statistics Bureau, Secretariat, Rangoon, Burma 
Bodfish, H. M., College of Commerce, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 
Brown, J. D., 2 College Road, Princeton, N. J. 

Campbell, G. W., 5406 Harper Avenue, Chicago, Il 

Carmichael, A., 127 South Crysler, Independence, Mo 

Chang, H. M., 1113 West Johnston Street, Madison, Wis 

Chase, E. P., 131 Broad Street, Middletown, Conn. 

Cornell, J., 234 Boulevard, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Curran, K. J., Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 

Curtis, G. B., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa 

Dewey, C. S., Treasury Department, Washington, D. ¢ 

Duehrssen, W., Potash Importing Co. of Am., 506 Cit. Nat. Bank Bldg., Baltimore 
Dunne, M. R., 21 Cottage Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Edwards, C. D., 210 Delaware Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Edwards, H. D., 33 Bouquet Street, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Einaudi, L., Turin, Italy, (Honorary member). 

Fackler, C. W., New York University, New York City 

Feldman, H., 55 West 44th Street, New York City 
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n Canada,” “The Economic Situation of the Maritime Provinces, Che 
Proposed Embargo on the Export of Canadian Pulp-Wood, ind The 
Export of Power from Canada.” 


Under the auspices of the Institute of Statistics of the Ur r of 
Padua and of the Institute of Economic Statistics and Economic Pol 

f the University of Rome, the “Indexes of Italian Economic M t 
has been published in Italy to carry on tl work inaugurated the 


Harvard Economic Service, later extended to the London and Cambridg: 
Service, and that of the Institute of Statistics of the University of Paris 
[he Italian review is published by a special committee composed of 
Professor C. Gini, Dr. M. Alberti, Professor R. Bachi, Professor M 
Boldrini, Dr. F. Coppola D’Anna, Professor F. Guarnieri, Professor | 
Maroi, Dr. A. Molinari, and Professor G. Pietra. The issue is quarterly, 
ind contains over 150 statistical curves Metron Administration, Instituto 


di Statistica R. Universita di Padova, Italy; $2.50 per annum) 


Mr. W. Henry Grant, secretary of the Trustees of Canton Christian 
College, Canton, China, writes that the trustees are seeking a professor of 
economics and business science, and would be glad to correspond with anyone 
who desired to consider the opening Address 18 West 41st Street, New 
York City. 

The Ronald Forum has published the papers presented at the fourth 
annual meeting of the Pacific Economic and Commercial Conference, 
sponsored by the Pacific Association of Collegiate Schools of Business and 
Departments of Economics, held at Seattle, Washington, December 29-30, 
1925 (Ronald Press, New York, March, 1926 


A joint meeting was held of the American Statistical Association and 
the American Management Association on the evening of March 5 in New 
York, to discuss the subject of “Sales Quotas.” 


On April 23 and 24 representatives from schools of collegiate grade in 
Kansas met in a conference at the University of Kansas, to consider the 
subjects of the teaching of economics and of business education 

Particular subjects presented and discussed include “Marketing Courses 
and Curricula,” “The Course in Elementary Economics,” ‘Accounting 
Courses and Curricula,” “Organization of Economics and Commerce Courses 
for Freshmen and Sophomores,” “Required Courses for Liberal Arts Majors 
in Economics,” and “Secretarial Courses and Curricula.”” While there is 
only a very loose organization, it was decided to conduct a similar cor 
ference next fall, the plac selected being Manhattan where the Stat 
Agricultural College is located The sociologists and social workers of the 
state, without prearrangement, held a similar conference at Manhattan, 
and also decided to continue this ac tivity. The two conferences will be held 
next year at the same place and tim: 


A Conference on Collegiate Education for Busir was held at the 
University of Illinois on the oceasion of the dedication of the new building 


of the College of Commerce and Business Administration, May 6-8 
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A nnouncen continuation of economic prizes given 
bv Hart Schaff ; to be submitted before June 1, 1927 

The Chicag n announced as follows: the first 
prize of $300 \. Grimes, of Catonsville, Md., whos 
subiect was Sales by the Time Payment Plan; 
the second pr 1 to Gerald M. Francis, of Urbana. 
1ll.. whose « ! Management of Farmers’ Elevator 
Companies | t. in which the prize is $2,500, has been 
opened for 192 rd to conditions may be obtained fron 
the secretary Award, Leverett S. Lyon, Robert 
Brookings 1 ton D. ¢ 

The Monogra nd $300 will also be granted for papers 


submitted by A 


The Lehn & |] fers a prize of $1,000 for a paper 
“The Most |} ble Price Peace Plan,” relating to a 
definite licy fi 


on 


r, the manufacturer, the chain store, 


and the depart onsideration of a resale price law 


This is open te tors of economics or marketing of any 
college in the [ rmation may be obtained from Lehn & 
Fink, 250 Park City Among the members of the jury 
of award are ' ] r of System, and Professor M. T 


Copeland, of tl Business Administration, Harvard 


University 


mye A. T.S announces the fifth in a series of 
essay contests or for 1926 is, “Saving and Spending 
as Factors in P ~ | Reference to the Effect of Simpli 
fied Practice ar Waste on the Standards of Living.” 


The first prize, $ prizes of $250 each will be granted 


Information can ting the Contest Editor, 470 Main 
Street, Fitchburg 


The Economi and New Zealand has begun the 


publication of 7 , to be issued twice yearly by the 
Melbourne Univ ition with the Macmillan Company. 
The price is 10 The first issue, November, 1925, 
contains articles pulation, banking, tariff, wages and 
measurement of | n New Zealand. Subscriptions should 
be directed to niversity Press, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia 

The Referen tional Affairs (10 Rue de Il’Elysec, 
Paris) has publ February 25, 1926, a useful pamphlet 
on “European | 1 Publications” (pp. 31, price $2.). 
This is an exter »wing the principal financial and eco 


nom public atior For the most part, the lists were 


furnished by tl or the consul in the respective 


countries Thi 


published unde I 


weeklies, monthlies and annuals 
and by commercial and business 
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organizations. It will serve as a most useful directory for publications 
of this character. 

The Bureau of Business and Social Research of the University of Buffalo 
has begun the publication of a Statistical Survey. The first number 
appeared in April. 

The Fletcher-American Bank and the Fletcher-American Company, in 
codperation with the Bureau of Business Research of the School of Com 
merce and Finance, Indiana University, has begun the publication of the 
Indiana Business Review. ‘The first number appeared under date of March 
10, 1926. The director of the University Bureau is Professor L. D. Edi 


The American Statistical Association announces the publication of “Popu 
lation Problems.” This volume contains 19 of the addresses which were 
delivered at the annual meeting of the American Statistical Association and 
at the joint meeting of the Statistical Association with the American Eco 
nomic Association. Orders may be sent to the Pollak Foundation, Newton, 
Mass., $4; (to members of the American Statistical Association, $2 


The American Historical Association is engaged in raising an endowment 
for the promotion of ‘“‘American history and of history in America.’ An 
increased endowment from $50,000 to $1,000,000 is asked. If this can be 
obtained, the Association hopes to engage in a more extensive range of 
historical research. Mr. A. J. Beveridge is chairman of the Committee 
on Endowment, and the executive secretary, Professor Solon J. Buck, may 
be addressed at 110 Library, Columbia University, New York. 


The American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business has pub 
lished a report on “Research Projects of the Member Schools.” This 
contains a useful finding list of investigations which are already under 
way at various institutions. (Dr. W. A. Rawles, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana.) 


Professor Allyn A. Young and Mr. David F. Houston are the American 
members of the committee appointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations to make plans for an international economic conference. The com 
mittee held its first meeting in Geneva, April 26. 

Professor Francis Y. Edgeworth died February 13, 1926, at the age of 
81. The Economic Journal for March, pp. 140-153, contains an extended 
notice of his life and work, by Mr. J. M. Keynes. 

Professor Frank R. Rutter of Tuck School, Dartmouth College, died 
May 14 at the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass 


Appointments and Resignations 


Dr. James Waterhouse Angell has been made an associate professor at 
Columbia University. 


Professor Willard E. Atkins of the University of North Carolina has 
accepted a position as professor in the new department of economics which 
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Pau I 
| i States ( ( ( 1 Dy} 
r < I st I i it in Gradua Sel ol B ness 
Star i Universit 
Hugh Jack the Harvard ( te S 
p I i nting n t ( t Sci 
Business at Stanford [ niversity tor the year 1926-27 
Mr. John W. Jenkins, professor of | iministrat S 
( r¢ t tl University of Georgia s | ) granted a \ 
ence and will spend the coming ai I ir in the Grad School 


farvard University 


Mr. Ed ir Johns been t tructor in 

j r int Dir on of History, Govern t 1d Econ t H 

1 University 

Mr. Carl Smith Jo lyn ha n appointed instructor in ono and 
tutor in the Division of History, Government and Econom it Harvard 
Un \ 

Prof Malcolm Keir of Dartmouth Colles to be n lea ol 
hsence durir the first semester of next year He plans to spend t 
time investigating labor and industrial conditions on the Pacitie Coa 

) seph Martin Klamon of the Commerce School at Ter le University 
is accepted an appointment as professor of economics and busin i 

tion at the College of William and Mary 

Mr. Delmar Leighton has been appointed instructor in economi ind 
itor in the Division of History, Government and Economics at Harvard 
University. 

Professor Howard T. Lewis, dean of the College of Business Admini 
tration at the University of Washington, has been appointed a Westing 

se exchang protessor to Ita y tor the academi year 1926-27 He will 


cture at the University of Rome, at Milan, Turin, and Naples 


Mr. Norman Lombard of San Francisco has been « ted it 
secretary of the Stable Money Association This association has begun a 
series of monthly dinner meetings held in New York. 

Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin, of the staff of the Institute of Economics, going 


abroad for the summer to study the work of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions at Amsterdam and of other international labor organi 


zations in connection with his forthcoming book on “Labor Internationalism 


which he is preparing for the Institute 


Mr. Isador Lubin of the Institute of Economics has recently returned from 


England, where he has spent six months attending session f the British 
Coal Commission in preparation for the book on the British coal problem 


which he is preparing in collaboration with Dr. Helen Everett 


Mr. Archibald MacDonald McIsaac has been appointed instructor in 


conomics and social institutions at Princeton Univer 
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